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Artricre I, 


The genuine Remains in Verfe and Profe of Mr. Samuel Butler, au- 
thor of Hudibras. Publifoed from the original manufcripts, for- 
merly in the poffesfion of W. Longueville, £/g; with notes by R, 
Thyer, keeper of the public brary at Manchefter. In 2 Vols. 
8vo. Price 105. J. and R. Tonfon. 


7 HEN we confider Butler meerly as a poet, and a party- 
poet too; and reflect that poets, in our own time, have 
been known to excel in one fpecies of compofition, and yet 
have been ufelefs in all other purpofes of life, and ignorant in 
all other purfuits of learning, we bewail, but we are not greatly 
furprized at, the indigence in which we are told he lived and 
died, But when we view him by the light in which this publica- 
tion places him, we are {truck with fomewhat next to horror at 
the want of difcernment, at the more than barbarous ingratitude, 
of hiscotemporaries. When we fee him join the humour of Lucian 
to the philofophy of Plato, and unite the virtue of Socrates with 
the wit of Ariftophanes ; when he difplays an equal knowledge 
of men and books ; when he adapts reading to reafoning, and 
all in the caufe of liberty and religion, we are apt to bewail, not 
only the difgrace, but the lofs, of our country, that could fuffer 
fuch a perfon to be, in a manner, dead to fociety. 


Till the pieces before us were publifhed, Swift could, with 
fome appearance of juftice, have difputed with Butler the palm 
of wit, humour, and obfervation of life. But we are of opi- 
nion, that the queftion muft be now, by the difcerning and im- 
partial part of the public, decided in Butler’s favour. We 
cannot, however, fay of all the pieces of this collection, as Ovid 
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does of the chariot of the fun, Materiam fuperat opus ; for here 
many of the materials are rich, but the workmanhhip is rough : 
they look like pieces of the moit precious metal, when they firft 
come out of a beautiful mold; but without the finifhing and 
heightnings, that the hand and the tools of the artift can be- 
ftow. Many of them bear manifeft indications of genius la- 
bouring, but not crufhed, under indigence ; while fome of them 
have received all the poith that art and judgment can beftow. 


The editor has performed his duty with great pertinency, yet 
modefty, of obfervation ; and this publication is far from being 
one of thefe cai.hpenny fubfcription-works, which, circulating 
from one good-natured friend to another, at lait picks the 
pockets of the public. Weare tempted to with, however, that 
Mr. Thyer’s ftudies had led him a little more, than they feem 
to have done, into thofe piddling walks of pamphlet and pole- 
mical reading, from which alone can be drawn the illuftrations 
of many dark paflages of his admirable author ; nor can we 
think he has been always happy in his conjectures. 


Through great part of the two volumes before us, we per- 
ceive, that Butler was no friend to the Royal Society, and the 
method of philofophifing in fafhion in his time ; and, indeed, 
as Mr. Thyer obferves with great truth, one muft own, that the 
members of that Jearned body, at their firft fetting out, did 
juftly lay themfelves open to the lathes of wit and fatyr. See 
Critical Review, Vol. I. P. 42, and Vol. LIT. P. 124. 


The firit poem in this collection is entitled, The Elephant in the 
Moon, andis planned upon a humorous ftory of a moule getting 
into a telefcupe, with which the virtuofos were viewing the 
moon, and which they inftantly pronounced to be an elephant 
in the moon. ‘This ttory, which is full of Butler’s humour, is 
told at firft in fhort, and then in long, verfe, but generally in 
the fame terms and terminations of rhyme. Each confifts of 


between five and fix hundred lines. 


The poem which follows is entitled, 4 Satyr upon the Weak- 
nefi and Misery of Man, and bears the ftamp not only of genius 
but virtue ; with fuch characterittics of the latter as are impofli- 
ble to be counterfeited: as for the former, they fpeak for them- 
felves. in fhort, this is perhaps the fineft and the jufteft fatyr 
that any language can produce; and the whole of it has thofe 
marks of virtuous indignation, which prove that the poet 
fpeaks from the heart. ‘This indignation is levelled equally 
agaiait the court of Charles II. as againft the fanatics ; and 
the reader is grofsly miftaken if he imagines, that becaufe But- 
ler was author of Hudibras, he favoured either the politics or. 
the 
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the manners of the court, to which his writings were fo fer- 
viceable in its diftrefs. 


The fatyr in queftion, in enumerating the outward circum- 
ftances that create the weaknefs and mifery of man, has the 
following lines : 


‘ Yet, as no barbaroufnefs befide 
Is half fo barbarous as pride, 
Nor any prouder infolence 
Than that, which has the leaft pretence, 
We are fo wretched, to profefs 
A glory in our wretchednefs ; 
To vapour fillily, and rant 
Of our own mifery, and want, 
And grow vain-glorious on a fcore, 
We ought much rather to deplore, 
Who, the firft moment of our lives, 
Are but condemn’d, and giv’n reprieves ; 
And our greateft grace is not to know, 
When we fhall pay ’em back, nor how, 
Begotten with a vain caprich, 
And live as vainly to that pitch. 


‘ Our pains are real things, and all 
Our pla/fures but fantaftical ; 
Diftafes of their own accord, 
But cures come difficult and hard ; 
Our nobleft pizs, and ftatelieft rooms 
Are but out-houfes to our tombs ; 
Cities, though e’re fo great and brave, 
But mere ware-houfes to the grave ; 
Our * dravery’s but a vain difguife, [* Finery] 
To hide us from the world’s dull eyes, 
The remedy of a defect, 
With which our nakednefs is deckt ; 
Yet makes us {well with pride, and boaft, 
As if w’ had gain’d by being loft.’ 
After fome other very fine reflections of the fame cafte, he 
concludes in the following noble and fpirited ftrain : ; 


‘ That wealth, that bounteous fortune fends 
As prefents to her deareft friends, 
Is oft laid out upon a purchafe 
Of two yards long in parifh churches ; 
And thofe too happy men that bought it, 
Had liv’d, and happier too, without it. 
For what does vaft wealth britig, but cheat, 


Law, luxury, difeafe, and debt, 
Bz Pain, 
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Pain, pleafure, difcontent, and /port 
An eafy-troubled life, and fhort ? * 


¢ But all thefe plagues are nothing near 
Thofe far more cruel and fevere, 
Unhappy man takes pains to find, 
T’inflid himfelf upon his. mind ; 
And out of his own bowels fpins 
A rack and torture for his ‘fins : 
Torments himfelf, in vain, to know 
That moit, which he can never do ; 
And the more ftrictly ’tis denied, 
The more he is unfatisfied : 
Is bufy in finding /eruples out, 
To languifh in eternal ‘doxubz, 
Sees /ped?res in the dark, and ghofs, 
And itarts, as horfes do at pofts, 
And, when his eyes affift him leait, 
Difcerns fuch‘fubtle objeés beft : 
On hypothetic dreams and wiftons 
Grounds everlafting difquifitions, 
And raifes endlefs controverfies 
On vulgar theorems and hearfays : 
Grows pofitive and confident 
In things fo far beyond th’ extent 
Of human fenfe, he does not know, 
Whether they be at ‘all, or no ; 











* « Though this fatyr feems fairly tranfcribed for the prefs ; 


yet on a vacancy in the fheet oppofite to this line, I find the 
following verfes, which probably were intended to be added: 
but as they are not regularly inferted, I chufe rather to give 
them by way of note. 





‘ For men ne'er digg’d fo deep into 
The bowels of the earth below, 
For metals that are found to davell 
Near neighbour to the pit of bell, 
And have a magic pow’r to fway 
The greedy fouls of men that way; 
But with their bodies have been fain 
To fill thofe trenches up again; 
When bloody battles have been fought 
For jharing that, which they took out. 
For wealth is all things, that conduce 
To man’s deftrudtion, or his ufe; 
A fiandard both to buy and fell 
All things from heaven down to bell. 
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And doubts as much in things, that are 
As plainly evident, and clear : 
Difdains all ufeful fenfe, and plain, 

T’ apply to th’ intricate and vain; 
And cracks his brains in plodding on 
That, which is never to be known; 
To pofe himfelf with fubtleties, 

And hold no other knowledge wife ; 
Although, the fubtler all things are, 
They’re. but to nothing the more near: 
And the lefs weight they can fuftain, 
The more he ftill lays on in vain ; 
And hangs his /ex/ upon as nice, 

And fubtle curiofties, 

As one of that vaft multitude, 

That on a needle’s point have ftood : 
Weighs right and wrong, and true and fal 
Upon as nice and fubtle ales, 

As thofe that turn upon a plane 

With th’ hundredth part of half a grain ; 
And ftill the fubtler they move, 

The fooner falfe and ufelefs prove. 

So man, that thinks to force and ftrain 
Beyond its natural fphere his draiz, 
In vain torments it on the rack, 

And, for improving, fets it back ; 

Is ign’rant of his own extent, 

And. that to which his aims, are bent, 
Is loft in both, and breaks his dade 
Upon the azvil, where ’twas made : 
For as, abortions coft more pain 

Than wig’rous births ; fo all the vain 
And weak produétions of man’s wit, 
That aim at purpofes unfit, 

Require more drudgery, and worfe 
Than thofe of ftrong and lively force.’ 


The fatyr that followsis, what the author calls, in long verfe, 


and is upon the licentious age of Charles II. contrafted with the 


puranitical one that preceded it. 


In this fatyr,. which is the fe- 


quel of the former, we have the following mafterly lines: 





‘ For thofe, who heretofore fought private holes, 
Securely in the dark to damn their fouls, 
Wore vizards of hypocrify, to fteal 
And flink away, in mafquerade, to cll, 
Now bring their crimes into the open /ua, 
_ For all mankind to gaze their worit upon, 
B3 
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As eagles try.their young againft his rays, 

To proves if they’re of generous breed, or bafe; 
Call 4eav’n and earth to witnefs, how they’ve aim’d 
With all their utmoft vigour to be damn’d.’ 


Speaking of example, 


* Example, that imperious di@ator 
Of all that’s good, or bad to human nature ; 
By which the world’s corrupted, and reclaim’d, 
Hopes to be fav’d, and ftudies to be damn’d ; 
That reconciles all contrarieties, 
Makes wifdom foolifhnefs, and folly wife.’ 


Then follows a fatyr upon gaming. 


The fatyr that follows is, we dare fay, addreffed to fir William 
Davenant, whofe name our editor has been fo delicate as to fup- 
prefs, and is a piece of fterling wit. Speaking of rhyme and 
fenfe, he fays, 


‘ I, whom a lewd caprich (for fome great crime 
I have committed) has condemn’d to rhyme, 
With flavith obftinacy vex my brain 
To reconcile ’em, but, alas! in vain. 
Sometimes I fet my wits upon the rack, 
And, when I] would fay white, the verfe fays black. 
When I would praife an author, the untoward 
Damn’d fenfe, fays Virgil, but the rhyme*——’ 


Speaking of the plague of rhime, Mr. Pope has nothing in all 
his works more fpirited and mufical than the following lines ; 


¢ Without this plague, I freely might have fpent 
My happy days with leifure and content ; 
Had nothing in the world to do, or think, 
Like a fat prieft, but whore, and eat, and drink ; 
Had paft my time as pleafantly away, 
Slept all the night, and loiter’d all the day. 
My foul, that’s free from care, and fear, and hope, 
Knows how to make her own ambition ftoop.’ 


He concludes the epiftle with the following lines : 


¢ Thoy then, that fee’ft how ill I fpend my time, 
Teach me for pity, how to make a rhime ; 
And, if th’ inftructions chance to prove in vain, 
Teach, Davenant, how ne’er to write again.’ 


I 





_ a - > 


’ Ned Howard, 
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The next poem that follows, entitled Repartees between Cat and 
Pufs, at a Caterwauling in the modern hertic Way, is levelled at the 
rhime-plays of Dryden, (for we cannot think with Mr. Thyer, 
that Butler could throw his eye fo low as upon Settle) and fome 
other writers of otherwife good note ; but it is fupported with 
fuch exquifite humour, and with fo juft a fpirit of ridicule, that 
it cannot admit of any quotations. Meanwhile we think, that 
in this poem we can difcover fome feeds that were tranfplanted 
into the Rehearfal, or from the Rehearfal into it. 


The fatyr that follows is upon our ridiculous imitation of 
the French, and is worthy of the author of Hudibras. ‘The next 
poem is infcribed to the famous Ned Howard ; and till now has 
always been given to Waller, and printed ir his works. Then 
follows a palinody to the fame gentleman, in the/like vein of 
wit and humour. The conclufion of the next fatyr, which is 
upon drunkennefs, is fo inimitably fine, and fo muchin But- 
ler’s manner, that we muft give it to the reader. 


¢ So Noah, when he anchor’d fafe on 
The mountain’s top, his lofty haven, 
And all the paffengers, he bore, 
Were on the new world fet-afhore, 
He made it next his chief defign 
To plant, and propagate a vine, 
Which fince has overwhelm’d and drown’d 
Far greater numbers, on dry ground, 
Of wretched mankind, one by one, 
Than all the feed before had done.’ 


_ The poem that follows is entitled, 4 Satyr on Marriage; but 
is, in fact, levelled againft adultery. It is but crude, though 
charged with our author’s fpirit, as are the three following 
poems wrote in Pindaric-ode meafures; one upon an bypo- 
critical non-conformif?i ; the next upon modern critics; and the 
third, to the happy memory of the moft renowned Du-Val, the high- 
wayman. ‘This laft had been publifhed in the author’s life- 
time. We are forry Mr. Thyer, in a note upon this ode, fhould 
have been fo ill-informed, as to compare the fate of Maclean, 
the modern highwayman, to that of Du Val, in being beloved 
and lamented by the Englifh ladies. Wecan affure him fe- 
rioufly, that the faét is falfe, and all the ftories on that head 
were meer inventions. By the bye Du-Val was remarkably 
handfome, and Maclean was as remarkably ugly. 


The fatyr, by way of panegyric upon fir John Denham, and 
the many fevere touches of our author in other parts of his 
B 4 woiks 


oe 
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works againft that gentleman, muft have been founded upon 
fome perional quarrel or difguft, as Mr. Thyer rightly obferves. 
Amongft other things, fir John is accufed of having bought his 
Cooper’s Hill, and of having borrowed the Sophy. But charges 
of that kind, if not fupported by fome very ftrong facts, ought 
to be difcouraged, as they tend to endanger or weaken every 
author’s claim to reputation from his works. Nuptie demon- 
frrant prolem, is an eftablifhed maxim With regard to the iffue of 
our bodies; and a man’s fathering a production, unlets it is 
clearly proved to be illegitimate, ought to eftablifh his claim to 
the iffue of his brains. 


But the truth is, there are ftrong prefumptions againft the 
knight in point of plagiarifm ; for his works are fo unequal, that 
fome of them (to make ufe of Martial’s expreffion to a plagiary) 
feem to fay, Fur es. Butler might have reafons for his charge 
that we are ignorant of. 


Amongit the feveral poems that follow, which we cannot par- 
ticularife, there is a fatyr upon plagiaries, which is finifhed, and 
in Butler’s beft manner. 


We cannot agree with Mr. Thyer’s conjecture, that Oliver 
Cromwell is meant in the ballad that begins p. 192 ; for tho’ 
ir. Thyer fupports his conjecture by a caracatura of Crom- 
well’s perfon, drawn by one of his profeffed enemies, yet we 
have a much better authority for believing that his face was far 
from being of the hideous form and complexion there defcribed. 
There is an original of Cromwell by Cooper extant; and it is 
attended with a whimfical anecdote, which is well known to the 
virtuofi, and carries its own evidences along with it. For there 
are evident marks of crefles in the canvais of the painting, and 
a blue fearf about his armour is unfinifhed, which is faid to 
have been owing to the ufurper’s impatience, when he called 
at Cooper’s for the picture ; for feeing the head finithed, he 
haftily pulled the piece from the tenter, and clapping it into 
his pocket, flung into his coach. This painting is conformable 
to all the accounts of his face that we have from the moft im- 
partial hands; and reprefents it as manly, but fomewhat ftern, 
tho’ far from being ugly, far lefs deformed and hideous, as 
Butler has painted the fubjet of this ballad. If we might ha- 
zard a conjecture, the poet might allegorically have defigned 
to fatyrize fome of the committees of parliament, that fate upon 
the eftates of the king’s party, and compounded with their own- 
ers. Thofe committees fate in different parts, not only of 


the kingdom but of the city. 


Amongft 
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Amongft the fragments defigned by Butler to be inferted in 
a fecond part of a fatyr upon the imperfeétion and abufe of hu- 
man learning, one of them falls foul of Milton, for leaving the 
merits of the controverfy between him and Salmafius, about king 
Charles’s murder, and turning it into a war of words, by ac- 
cufing Salmafius of writing falfe Latin. This put us in mind 
of anepigram of Milton’s beginning : : 


« What made Salmafius that French chattering pie, 
To aim at Englifh and Hundreda cry.’ 


*Tis pity our author did not complete this defign. His frag- 
ments, like the’pieces of marble, got together for rearing a 
building, are of the moft exquifite beauty and. workmanhhip. 
Amongft others, his defcription of a pedant is equally juft and 
witty. Of pedantry, he fays, 


‘ For pedantry is but acorn, or wart 
Bred in the fkin of judgment, fenfe, and art, 
A ftupified excrefcence, like a wen, 

Fed by the peccant humours of learn’d men, 
‘That never grows from natural defeéts 

Of downright and untutor’d intelleé&s, 

But from the over-curious and vain 
Diftempers of an artificial brain——’ 


Next follows a colle&tion of verfes, under the title of Mi/cella- 
neous Thoughts, which are finely adapted to their fubjeéts, and 
which, had they fallen into the hands of a poetical trader, 
might have fet him up, and as the faying is, made a man of him 
for ever. tis extremely hard, if not difagreeable, to give any 
thing as a fpecimen of excellent, where every thing is equally 
fo; but, as we muft keep up to our plan, we fhall give the firit 
that comes to our hand of thofe detached verfes. 


‘ The worft of rebels never arm - 
To do their king or country harm ; 
But draw their fwords to do them good, 
As doors cure by letting blood. 





‘ No feared confcience is fo fell, 
As that, which has been burnt with zeal; 
For chriftian charity’s as well 
A great impediment to zeal, 
As zeal a peitilent difeafe 
To chriftian charity and peace. 
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¢ As thiftles wear the fofteft down, 
To hide their prickles till they’re grown ; 
And then declare themfelves and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near : 
So a fmooth knave does greater feats 
Than one, that idly rails and threats, 
And all the mifchief, that he meant, 
Does like a rattle-fnake prevent. 





‘ When princes idly lead about, 
Thofe of their party follow fuit, 
Till others trump upon their play, 
And turn the cards another way. 





‘ What makes all fubje&s difcontent 
Againft a prince’s government, 
And princes take as great offence 
At fubje&s difobedience ; 
That neither th’ other can abide, 
But too much reafon on each fide? 





‘ As when a greedy raven fees~ 
A theep entangl’d by the fleece, 
With hafty cruelty he flies 
T’ attack him, and pick out his eyes : 
So do thofe vultures ufe, that keep 
Poor pris’ners faft like filly fheep, 
As greedily to prey on all, 
That in their rav’nous clutches fall. 
For thorns and brambles, that came in, 
To wait upon the curfe for fin ; 
And were no part o’th’ firft creation, 
But for revenge a new plantation, 
Are yet the fit’{t materials 
T’ enclofe the earth with living walls : 
So jailors, that are moft accurft, 
Are found moft fit in being wortt.’ 


Having thus, we hope, given no unfatisfatory account of 
this curious colle&tion, fo far as regards the poetical part of it, 
we are obliged to defer the profe part, in which Butler will ap- 
pear with equal, if not fuperior, advantages to a future oppor- 


tunity. 


Art. 
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Arr. Il. Carattacus, a dramatic poem: written on the model of 
the antient Greek Tragedy. By the author of Elfrida. 8vo. Pr. 
as. 6d. Knapton. . 


T is an irkfome, unpleafing tafk, to review a work of great 

merit, fuch as that now before us, but dafhed with faults 
almoft as confpicuous as its beauties. The faults, however, of 
the exuberancy of genius are eafily rectified by cautien; thofe 
of its deficiency never can be fupplied by correétnefs. “The 
ftory of Caraétacus is as follows: 


His wife had been carried off by the Romans, and, in the 
battle which he loft with them his fon run off to rally the 
Britons; but receiving a wound, was left for dead, and when re- 
covered he was obliged to live obfcure ; his father, who blamed: 
him, but wrongfully, for his cowardice, never having heard of 
him. Cara¢tacus, however, upon his defeat, efcaped with his 
daughter Evelina to Mona, (now Anglefea) the awful refidence 
of the Druids, and refolved to enter -into their college ; as his 
daughter did into that of the female Druids. 


In the mean time, Didius, the Roman general, underftanding 
where he is, applies to Cartifmandua queen of the Brigantes, 
the friend of Rome, and forces her to put her two fons into 
his hands, with her royal fignet, as a token of her inviting. 
Caractacus to come and head her fubjects, and revenge his own 
quarrel againft the Romans ; and with them Didius failsto Mona, 
where he conceals in a bay the few light vefiels he has with 
him, and goes afhore with the youths whom he is to employ 
to decoy Caraétacus into his power. Here the drama begins. 


One of the youths, (the eldeft) readily undertakes the charge ; 
the other refufes; but tKrough the affection he has for his bro- 
ther, he unwillingly is perfuaded to be pailive. They retire. 


Cara&tacus, and his daughter Evelina, next appear, and are 
about to be initiated in the facred myfteries, when the youths 
are difcovered. Caraétacus then retires behind the altar; and 
the youths being brought in, the eldeft (Belinus) opens his 
commiflion, and producing the fignet, Cara€tacus, who over- ~ 
heard all impatiently, ftarts out from behind the altar, and ac- 
cepts the proffer. Belinus, as a further inducement, tells him 
that his wife is with his mother. The chorus, who is the chief 
Druid, reproves him for his haftinefs in difqualifying himéelf 
by his credulity, haftinefs, and thirft for revenge, from entering 
into their holy order, and tells him at the fame time, by the 
omens which appeared at the rites they were then performing, 

there 
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there were great reafon for miftruiting the youths. The Druid 
then defires Caraétacus and his daughter to retire, till he and 
his brotherhood. goes through fome farther rites. A very fo- 
lemn piece of mufic is then performed, by the bards who form 
the mufical chorus, and the omens are unpropitious. Evelina, 
who had retired with the youths, then comes haftily upon the 
ftage, and tells them, that from what fhe obferved from the 
behaviour of the youths, and efpecially from her mother fend- 
ing her no token of her affection, that fhe has reafon to fufpec 
that the eldeft youtlr i is an impoftor fent to betray her father. 
While they are in difcourfe, Caraétacus, with Velinus and Eri- 
durus, the two youths, comes in and pleads for*their fincerity. 
The Druids are not fatisfied, but decree that they fhall attempt 
to move a huge hallowed ftone in one of their caverns, the 
property of which was, that it might eafily be moved by the 
finger of one who is no impoftor; but that it was even un- 
moveable to the greateft ftrength, if accompanied with falfehood. 
The lot falls upon the youngeit to make the trial firft. Evelina, 
who has a kindnefs for the younger brother, begs that fhe may 
firft queftion him, which is granted ; and upon her converfing 
with him, her fufpicions are confirmed ; and while fhe is kneel- 
ing to beg him to declare the whole truth, her brother Arvira- 
gus enters. He is at firft ftartled to fee her kneeling to the 
ftranger; but being calmed by his fifter, he clears his condué 
to the Druids, and informs them that he had fome chofen 
friends hard by, who were willing to venture their lives for their 
country, but that, from what he had obferved, the Romans are 
upon the ifland. 


This account throws the Druids into inexpreffible confterna- 
tion. Elidurus is fent for, and condemned to inftant death, 
but is faved by Arviragus, on account of his ingenuous, mag- 
nanimous behaviour, and chofen by him the companion of his 
enterprize. Cara€tacus then appears, and embraces his fon with 
raptures, but it is found that Belinus, who was left a pledge in 
the cuftody of Caraétacus, had made his efcape, and Elidurus 
is again doomed to death. Evelina interpofes in his behalf, and 
it is agreed that Arviragus and Elidurus fhould attack the Ro- 
mans at the head of a party of foldiers maintained by the 
Druids, while Caraétacus fhould guard the central oak, which 
it feems was the great obje& of the Druid’s worfhip. The two 
princes go forth and rout all the Romans they meet with, 
bringing back fix prifoners, whom Caractacus in compaffion, 
and becaufe they feemed to be very brave men, dooms to death, 
and not to flavery, for they are to be facrificed. But, in the 


mean time, it appears that the princes had defeated only a very 
fmall 
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finall party of the Romans; and that the main body, led by 
Velinus, had found the way into the facred groves, which they 
were felling with their axes, and burning. Arviragus, in op- 
pofing them, is mortally wounded, and dies upon the ftage ; 
the Romans burft in, and make Caractacus, who was mourning 
over the body of his fon, prifoner; Evelina and Elidurus are 
by Caractacus bequeathed to each other; and in the mean 
while the traitor Velinus is killed. 


Though this fable, as we have reprefented its outlines, is 
truly dramatical, yet the author, by his heightenings, has ren- 
dered it highly improbable ; though, as he does not call his 
Caraétacus a tragedy, but a dramatic poem, he is perhaps de- 
fenfible. ‘The Druids are a fpecies of men between genii and 
mortals, poffefiled not only of vaft fupernatural powers, but 
having a thoufand chofen, well-train’d troops to guard them; 
and yet a very fmall band of Romans fubdues them, and their 
brave leaders, we know not how. 


The character of Caraétacus is very finely marked, but pers 
haps more fit for the epic than the drama, for he is 


‘ Iracundus, impiger, acer.’ 


There is fomewhat extremely amiable in the manners of Epi- 
daurus and Evelina; and the contraft between thofe of Arvira- 
gus and his father is finely marked in the following fpeeches, 
when Arviragus is ordered by the Druids to attack the Romans, 
and the father confents to it. 


Ary. * From his foul that fon doth thank ye, 
Bleffing the wifdom, that preferves his father 
Thus to the laft. O if the fav’ring gods 
Dire& this arm, if their high will permit, 
1 pour a profperous vengeance on the foe, 
I afk for life no longer, than to crown 
The valiant tafk. Steel then, ye powers of heav’n, 
Steel my firm foul with your own fortitude, 
Free from alloy of paflion. Give me courage, 
That knows not rage; revenge, that knows not malice; 
Let me not thirft for carnage, but for conqueft: 
And conqueft gain’d, fleep vengeance in my breaft, 
Ere in its fheath my fword. 


Car. O hear his father! 
-If ever rafhnefs fpur’d me on, great gods, 
To aéts of danger thirfting for renown ; 
If ere my eager foul purfu’d its courfe 
Beyond juft reafon’s limit, vifit not , 
2 . My 
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My faults on him. I am the thing you made me, 
Vindiative, bold, precipitate, and fierce : 

But as you gave to him a milder mind, 

O blefs him, blefs him with a milder fate 


But Mr. Mafon’s great misfortune in this poem, is his fres 
quent finking from paflion into poetry. In endeavouring to 
foften the bold, and to correé& the free, touches of nature, he 
buries genius. He is perpetually heightening his fine outlines 
with the colouring of epithets which deftroy their effects; and 
thofe epithets are often fo many expletives. Nature and genius, 
that is, Shakefpear, is frugal of epithets; learning and poetry 
are fond of them. Caraétacus would have been a noble per- 
formance, had its author pofleffed a no greater degree of learn- 
ing than Shakefpear did; but as it now appears, in fome paf- 
fages it is meer poetry, and not much above the compafs of 
Rowe or Addifon. 


In the opening of the poem, Didius entering into the groves 


of the Britons, fays, 
* Behold yon oak, 


How ftern he frowns; and, with his broad brown arms, 
Chills the pale plain beneath him.’ 


Thefe alliterations are unnatural and ftudied. Alliterations, 


when fpontaneous are beautiful; and when an author gives a 
free fcope to his genius, they always offer themfelves in aid of 
paffion; when fought after, they are puerile and poetical. 


Mr. Mafon in this poem fpeaks of firm rocks; enfanguin’d 
flaughter. Thefe epithets are expletives: but when he indulges 
genius, how beautiful he is !—— Didius, fpeaking of the awful- 
nefs of the Druids groves, fays, 

‘ And yet, my friends, 
(If fhapes like his be but the fancy’s coinage) 
Surely there is a hidden power, that reigns 
*Mid.the lone majefty of untam’d nature, 
Controuling fober reafon ; tell me elfe, 
Why do thefe haunts of barb’rous fuperitition 
O’ercome me thus? I fcorn them, yet they awe me.’ 


This is fine ; and the laft half line is Shakefpearian, 


The femichorys, in defcribing Caraétacus, has the following 
fine fimile, which, as is fometimes the cafe, is uncommon, per- 
haps, becaufe it is obvious, 


‘ He looks, as doth the tower, whofe nodding walls, 


After the confli&t of heav’n’s angry bolts, 
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Frown with a dignity unmark’d before, 
Ev’n in its prime of ftrength.’ 


) 


The chorus, fpeaking of Patience, fays, 


‘ Patience, how 
Her meek hands folded on her modeft breaft, 
In mute fubmiffion lifts th’ adoring eye 
Even to the ftorm that wrecks her.’ 


How much finer would this paffage have been, had not the 
author, in the fecond line, gone a-hunting, we were going to 
fay, a-whoring, after poetry, and abandoned wedded genius ! 


The following is a noble paffage, and the epithets natura) ? 
but the lait line is epigrammatic, and turns the whole into? 
next to, burlefque. 


Car. *‘ Mafters of wifdom! No: my foul confides 
In that all-healing and all-forming power, 
Who, on the radiant day when time was born, 
Caft his broad eye upon the wild of ocean, 
And calm’d it with a glance: then, plunging deep 
His mighty arm, pluck’d from its dark domain 
This throne of freedom, lifted it to light, 
Girt it with filver cliffs, and call’d it Britain : 


The following dialogue, becaufe unepitheted, is a fpecimen of 
our author’s beft manner, which we fhall give our readers. 


Arv. * A thoufand Britons, 

And arm’d! O inftant blow the facred trump, 

And let me head them. Yet methinks this youth— 
Chorus. * I know, what thou would{t fay, might join thee, 

prince, 

True, were he free from crime, or had confett. 
Elid. Confeft. Ah, think not, I will ere 
Arv. Reflect. , 

Either thyfelf or brother muft have wrong’d us: 

Then why conceal 
Elid. Haft thou a brother? no! 

Elfe hadft thou fpar’d the word; and yet a fifter 

Lovely as thine might more than teach thee, prince, 

What ’tis to have a brother. Hear me, Druids, 

Tho’ I would prize an hour of freedom now, 

Before an age of any after date: 

Tho’ I would feize it, as the gift of heav’n, 

And ufe it as heaven’s gift: yet do not think, 

I fo will purchafe it. Give it me freely, 

I yet will fpurn the boon, and hug my chains, 
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Till you do fwear by your own hoary heads, 
My brother fhall be fafe. 
Chor. Excellent youth ! 
Thy words do {peak thy foul, and fuch a foul, 
As wakes our wonder. ‘Thou art free; thy brother 
Shall be thine honour’s pledge ; fo will we ufe him, 
As thou art falfe, or true. 
Eli. 1 afk no other. 
4rv. Thus then, my fellow-foldier, to thy clafp 
I give the hand of friendfhip. Noble youth, 
We'll {peed, or die together.’ 





Art. 1V. An Inquiry concerning the Caufe of the Peftilence, and the 
Difeafes in Fleets and Armies. In three parts. With an appendix. 


Containing Jome facts taken from hiftory, the works of phyficians, 
ESc. relating to the JubjeG, 8v0. Pr. 3s. 6d. Bladon. 


N E would naturally imagine that an inquiry into the caufe 
of the peftilence, and other difeafes, which make dreadful 
havock among the human race, muft doubtlefs be the work of 
a phyfician, or at leaft of an author well acquainted with the 
animal economy. With refpe& to the book before us, this is 
not the cafe; and we are forry it is not: for, our author feems 
to poffefs a large fhare of that ingenuity and induftry, which, 
if properly informed and dire&ted, might make fome difcoveries 
which would prove ufeful to his fellow-creatures. Being diffa- 
tisfied with the generally received opinion touching the caufe of 
the plague, he has formed a theory of his own; and whereas 
others have afcribed this dreadful diftemper to external caufes, 
fuch as a particular conftitution of the air, or animal putre- 
faction, or both; he finds the caufe of this and other malig- 
nant fevers exifting in the conftitution of the patient, and arif- 
ing indeed from nothing elfe than an obftructed perfpiration. 
The natural confequence of this hypothefis will be a fuppofi- 
tion that all, or moft of the plagues which have ravaged Eu- 
rope, were not imported from Aigypt, Africa, or Turkey ; but 
were generated by a itoppage of perfpiration among thofe Eu- 
ropeans who fuppofed themfelves infected by the diftemper. 
This notion he accordingly labours to prove, by remarks upon 
certain extracts from different hiftories and treatifes relating to 
the moft remarkable plagues which have raged in Europe. A 
theory of this kind confequentially excludes contagion, except 
in thofe who are previoufly prepared for receiving the infeétion, 
by a total ftoppage of perfpiration; and indeed one of our au- 
thor’s profeiled motives, is to deftroy that fear of contagion, 
to 
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to which he imputes in a great’ meafure the mifchiefs that have 
been hitherto deemed the effeéts of the contagion itfelf. 


He begins with an attempt to refute the eftablithed theories: 
concerning the primary caufe of the plague. Againft the no- 
tion that an extraordinary inundation of the Nile may infe& 
the air with putrid exhalations, he obferves, that the vaft lakes 
of North America-do not impart any thing noxious from their 
cry{tal exhalations ; that the water of Loch-lomond, in Scotland, 
is remarkably pure: that water increafes in purity, by remain- 
ing undifturbed in its fandy beds; and this muft ever be the 
condition of jakes formed in the fandy defarts of A:gypt. un- 
difturbed by current, rivulet, or ftorm. To all this philofophy 
we reply, that the great lakes of North America, being always 
expofed to a cold air, ever agitated by gales of wind, and the 
water continually iffuing in great rivers, there can be no heat 
or ftagnation either in the lakes themfelves, or the incumbent 
atmofphere ; confequently no putrefaction will enfue: this too 
is exaétly the cafe with the waters of Loch-lomond. That wae 
ter, by remaining undifturbed in its fandy bed, will increafe in 
purity, we deny, except under certain reftrictions. All ftand+ 
ing water, whether in fand, clay, or ooze, will at firft depofit 
a fediment of heterogeneous particles, with which it may be 
impregnated, and fo far the water will be refined: but if it 
continues longer ftagnant in a {till air, and under a warm fun, 
it will certainly putrefy. We muft likewife take notice that 
there is no inundation in the fandy defarts of Agypt. The 
Nile overflows-a plain arable country, and its waters are mixed 
and troubled with a great quantity of mud and filth, fwept 
away from the foil in the courfe of its overflowings between 
Ethiopia and Lower Aigypt. This is the very {tuff that ferves 
as manure to fertilize the ground. 


Our author next rejects the opinion of animal putrefaction. 
* Locufts (fays he) no fooner die, than in a few minutes they 
are dried up by the fcorching heat of the fun ;— their carcafes 
cannot eccafion a worfe fmell, nor do more harm in the air, 
than thofe fifhes do that are dried in the fun, in vaft quantities, 
upon the borders of the ocean, with, or without falt—In Hol- 
land there are great dunghills made up of the offal of whales, 
which o¢tcafions a terrible putrefation: but we never found 
the people infeéted, or affected in their healths, by approaching, 
or living near to them. We cannot conceive that the greateft 
heap of dead locufts do amount to a quantity of putrefaction 
equal to that huge mafs of corrupted matter produced in the 
cities of London and Paris.’-—We muft . gire the gentleman to 
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take notice, that putrefation cannot be genérated in the air, 
without heat, moifture, and ftagnation; and that when thefe 
caufes concur, the virulence of the putrefaction will be exalted, 
like the poifons of ferpents, in proportion to the heat that pre- 
vails. Now, as it is impoffible for him to afcertain the quantity 
of locufts that may die and rot in Aithiopia and Zgypt; fo no 
comparifon between this and any other known quantity of cor- 
ruption can take place. If it did, the difference of. climate 
mutt be alfo confidered. The exhalations from dried, or dry- 
ing fifh, are not putrid; or if they were, there would be a 
great difference between thofe that are falted, and thofe that 
are not; for the particles of falt carried up into the air, 
would in fome meafure corre& the putridity of the atmofphere. 
The dunghills in Holland produce no bad confequences, either 
becaufe the air is cold, or the putrid particles are diflipated by 
the winds, as faft as they rife ; or the heat is not fufficient; or 
the atmofphere contains falts that corre&t the putrefaction. 
There is very little corrupted matter produced in the cities of 
London and Paris. Animal fteams are not putrid as they rife 
from healthy bodies: carcafes, and all manner of filth, are bu- 
ried, or wafhed down by kennels or common fewers to the 
river: there is a free circulation of air, occafioned by the con 
tinual flux and reflux of the tide; and the atmofphere is im+ 
pregnated with the fulphur of the coals and wood, which are 
burned in fuch immenfe quantities. This is an acid which 
powerfully refifts putrefaction. 


He remarks from Profper Alpinus, that 500,000 people died 
of the plague at Grand Cairo, in the year 1580: the cloaths of 
thefe people being ufed by their neighbours, (fays he) three 
times this number, at leaft, fhould have inftantly died; and the 
goods of thofe 1,500,000, fo foon as they were -difpofed of, 
fhould have killed four millions and an half.’ Here is reafoning 
with a vengeance. Does not he know that the plague, like alt 
other contagious diftempers, appears with great violence at firft, 
and becomes gradually more mild, until it is altogether extin- 
guifhed. ‘This being the cafe, would it not be more natural to 
fuppofe that the half million were the fum total of thofe that 
died of the diftemper, either from the original taint, or the pro- 
mifcuous ufe of clothes and effects, which had been worn by 
the infected ? That the plague is communicated by contagion, 
is a truth as plain as human evidence can make it, whatever 
Chicoyneau, and fome other French phyficians, may fay to the 
contrary, in oppofition to common fenfe, experiment, and the 
conftant obfervations of the antients. At Marfeilles a young 
man was infected by burying his fweetheart, who had died of 
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the peftilence. Dogs. were infected by inoculation. A galley- 
flave employed in burying the dead at Marfeilles,. efcaped to a 
neighbouring village, and prefented his kinfman with a waift= 
coat and ftockings: the kinfman returned to.his own village, 
and died in two or three days, being followed foon after by 
three children and their mother.. His fon, who lived at Ca- 
nourgue, went from thence in order to bury the family, and 
at his return gave to his brother-in-law a cloak he had brought 
with him; the brother-in-law laying it on the bed, immediately 
loft a little child that lay with him; and in two days after his 
wife, he himfelf following in a week. The parents.of this un- 
happy family, taking poffeffion of the goods of the deceafed, 
underwent the fame fate. Dr. Mead, in his .treatife on the 
plague, Aftruc, in his Difértation fur la contagion de la Pefte, havé 
given undeniable inftances to prove the reality of contagion. 
Thucydides, Lucretius, Ariftotle, and Galen bear witnefs to 
the contagion. At Marvyols, fixty perfons were at once in- 
fef&ted in a church, by one that came thither from an infected 
houfe. A porter has been ftruck dead at the opening of a 
bale. In the year 1726, an Englith fhip took in goods at 
Grand Cairo, while the plague raged in that city, and con- 
veyed them to Alexandria. Upon opening one of the bales of 
wool in a field, two Turks employed in the work were imme- 
diately killed; and fome birds that happened to fly over the 
place, dropped down dead. It moreover appears, from authen- 
tic accounts of all the plagues which have raged in Europe fince 
the fourteenth century, to the lait plague at Meflina, that the 
infection was imported in goods or cloaths from fome part of 
Turkey. Even our author himfelf adopts infe&tion as a fecon- 
dary caufe: and if this infeétion will contaminate the blood and 
juices indifcriminately, one perfon labouring under the plague, 
would be fufficient to infe&t a whole army. By the bye, our in- 
quirer feems to confound the plague with the malignant or jail 
fever, the dyfentery, and black fcurvy; though in fatt it is 
diftinguifhed from all the reft, by evident and fure criteria. 
The {pecific marks of the plague, are tumours of the glands, 
the parotis, bubo, or carbuncle; one of which aecompanies it, 
except when through weaknefs of nature the patient finks, be 
fore the wis vite could form thefe external tumours. Some:- 
times indeed the malignity is fo great, that the patient is killed 
as it were inftantaneoufly. Sydenham, fpeaking of the peftia 
lence, fays: ‘ Rarius quidem accedit, ut citra ullam febris pre- 
fenfionem, ingruat ac homines de improvifo e medio tollat, ma- 
culis purpureis prefentanei interitus nuntiis, etiam dum in foro 
verfantur, erumpenitibus,’ 
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Our author obferves, that Czfar defcribes the air of Gaul as 
good; but, in later times, the air and water of this fine region 
are reprefented as poifonous, by Dr. Pringle: which feems alfo 
a miftake.—Czfar might fay in general, that the air of Gaul 
was good: but if Cxfar had faid that the air of every bog or 
morafs, or low track of land in Holland and Brabant, was 
good and healthy, we fhould not believe him, contrary to. the 
evidence of our fenfes and experience. Dr. Pringle, in his ob- 
fervations on the difeafes of the army, has, like a true philofo- 
pher, defcribed fome fituations in the Low Countries which 
cannot poffibly be healthy, for the reafons he afligns. Nay, 
our author feems. to contradic himfelf a little on this occafion. 
He owns that damp ground is the worft for an encampment ; 
and in the fame breath affirms, that in the beft ground marked 
out for an encampment, the foldiers aze cut down by putrid 
fevers and dyfenteries ; witnefs prince Eugene’s army at Bel- 
grade encamped on a pure air, where the water was good, and 
plenty of all kinds of food, and other neceflaries abounded. 
Yet of fifty-five thoufand who entered the camp in May, two 
and twenty thoufand only were able to bear arms upon the 
eighteenth of Auguft. ‘This inftance will prove no more than 
that ficknefs will prevail in an army, even when encamped in 
the beft fituation ; but it will not prove that the worfl air is as 
good as the beft, unlef$ he will thew that prince Eugene’s army 
would not have been more fickly, if they had lain encamped 
for the fame length of time in the province of Zealand. Nor 
will we agree with him in believing that there is nothing more 
noxious in a camp than in a town. We know that in a town 
the inhabitants enjoy a thoufand comforts, which the foldiers 
cannot have in camp. Exclufive of the article of provifion, 
the townfman can fhift himfelf occafionally, lie warm, dry, and 
uncrowded in his own bed and apartment, fheltered from the 
cold and wet, and all the inclemencies of the weather: whereas 
the foldier encamped, is obliged to take his turn of duty in the 
night as well as by day ; to ftand centinel in rain and ftorm, 
as well as in fair weather; to wear wet cloaths, eat bad pro- 
vifion, and be huddled with fix or feven companions upon rot- 
ten ftraw in a paultry tent, fo clofe they can hardly breathe ; fo 
ineffeftual, that they are expofed to rain and tempefts. Such 
a ftew in moift weather, is of itfelf fufficient to generate a ma- 
lignant fever. 


The inftance he gives’ of four hundred Spaniards crowded in 
the hold of the Centurion, and there confined for thirty-eight days 
op fhort allowance of water, without contracting any fever, is 


xather arefutation, thana confirmation, of his own theory ; unlefs 
we 
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we fuppofe that they fweated all the time: but, we have a 
good a right to fuppofe they did not fweat; nay, it is more rea~ 
fonable to think that being thin, meagre, and fecluded from all 
labour, they fat or lay naked without motion, and took very. 
little fuftenance ; that their circulation might be languid, theis, 
bodies cool, and their perfpiration moderate. Had they fweated 
much, a pint of water to each in four and twenty hours 
could not have poflibly fupplied the expence of fluid: the blood 
would have been deprived of its ferum, and dangerous fevers 
muft have enfued. We may conclude then that thofe Spaniards 
were fuddenly confined for, eight and thirty days, without feels 
ing any bad confequence from obftructed perfpiration. The 
other inftances given in the firit part of this performance, of 
fickly crews and fickly armies, are, in our opinion, altogether 
as inconclufive. 


- In the fecond part our author proceeds to explain the caufe of 
thefe diforders ; and this explanation he introduces with a piece 
of theory which we do not rightly underitand. He feems to 
be not 2 little perplexed in his notions of the animal economy. 
He fays, ‘ by the powers of the motion of the heart and lungs, 
the widenefs of the larger blood-veffels is determined ;’ and re- 
peats the fame maxim in a note, with this addition, ‘ as no 
* other power interpofes in the circulation.” His meaning we 
are at a lofs to conceive. In what manner is he to afcertain 
the powers of motion in a man’s heart and,lungs? and if, they 
were alcertained, how would they determine the, width of.the 

lood-veffels ? We apprehend the fame power in an hydraulic 
machine, would drive the water through pipes of different dia- 
meters, We know the powers of the heart’s motion vary at 
different times, as doth likewife the quantity of blood, and yet 
the width of the large veffels continues the fame. How then 
is the motion of the heart to determine the width of the 
blood-veflels ? 


He divides mankind into three claffes: into indolent females, 
who lead a fedentary life; gentlemen who take exercife. for 
their amufement ; or perfons, or boys who ufe interrupted ex- 
ercife occafionally ; and the laborious commonalty, 


‘ When a perfon of the firft clafs (fays he) attempts moderate 
exercife, his firft effort is impoffible to be accomplifhed ; becaufe, 
the motion of his body forces towards his heart and lungs the mafs 
of blood, with more than, its natural motion, and their painful 
efforts are incapable to give relief upon thofe occafions ; fo that 
he is cut fhort in his attempt, as his refp-ration is ftopt : he 
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pants, he ftruggles inceffantly, until his blood returns again to 
jts natural motion, and at that time only he can breathe with- 
out pain, This diftrefS inthe animalceconomy, proceeds from 
the natural ftraitnefs of the larger blood-veffels, which fuffers 
his natural quantity of blood to circulate with its ufual motion, 
but cannot admit fo great a part of this quantity tocirculate, 
as the performance of thefe motions pufh inceffantly into the 
heart and lungs, | The fituation of human affairs has made it 
nectflary for exercife and labour to be carried on in the world: 
our Creator therfore has fuffered a violation in the human con- 
ftitution, by an-enlargement of the blood veffels; for, if they 
did not widen, in proportion to the degree of the circulation 
required, we could not breathe, with our natural quantity of 
blood, when we attempted action ; ‘and neither exercife nor la- 
bour, in that cafe, could go on in the world. 


‘ If the blood-veffels.of a man,. wha lives long in a ftate of en- 
tire indolence, hold twenty-four pounds, this quantity is all the 
pourifhment his conftitution requires for its fupport; becaufe 
nature has formed her works with infinite exaétnefs; therefore 
a lefs quantity than this would diminifh the ftrength, and 
might occafion a decay of the conftitution, as a greater quan- 
tity could not be of ufe; therefore, if a fpace is opened for the 
reception of more than twenty-four pounds, it muit be uns 
natural, 


‘When a man endeavours to walk quickly, the heart and 
lungs work with a force above the natural; when he runs, or 
performs any hard labour, this motion is ftill increafed until the 
natural quantity of blood has full room to circulate. There- 
fore, as the motion of the heart, at feventy-fix ftrokes in the 
minute, fupported by the play of the lungs, widened thefe lax- 
ative veffels, for the reception of the neceffary quantity of nou- 
rifhment, a motion fuperior to it muft have enlarged their mea- 
fure, perhaps from twenty-four to twenty-fix in the fecond, 
and to twenty-eight or thirty pounds in the third clafs, or to 
a fize exceeding the natural, in the active, and greatly above 
it in the laborious: and the heart, the lungs, and the tubes 
themfelves, while their meafure is enlarged, mutt be waxing 
ftrone and rigid, like the hands of the tradefman, andthe feet 
of the carrier, in proportion to the degree of exercife and hard 
labour they fupport. 


‘ The funtion of the kidneys is to feparate the urine from 
the blood, which paffes off to the bladder; and by perfpiration 
the grofier fubftance is carried off when he becomes unufeful. 
Thefe channels are the drains by which the conftitutica is re- 
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Tieved of inactive matter ; for the chyle or food which afcends - 
through the channels, from the fides of the guts, cannot make 
its way back again, by reafon of its being fhut in by the valves 
on the laéteal veffels; neither can it get off; when it makes its 
way to the heart, by the other veffels conne&ed with the’ ani- 
mal ceconomy; becaufe nature has formed thefe, to perform’ 
other funétions peculiar to themfelves, the fame in the gentle- 
man as the labourer, and the fame in the lady as in the hand-’ 
maid. 


‘ Each clafs then, requires their degree of relief. 


‘ The firft, as they poffefs at all times their natural quantity 
of blood only, are relieved by the natural perfpiration. 


* The fecond, in confequence of their exercife, are fréed from 
their fuperfluous quantity of matter, by a degree of La 
above the natural; and, ; 


‘ The third clafs, in confequence of their toils, are relieved of 
their bane, of which they poffefs a great quantity. 


« For that degree of relief, which nature affords the indolent, 
although it is fufficient for them, yet it is not fufficient for the, 
active; neither is the relief of the fecond fufficient for the la- 
bourers of the third clafs; becaufe, fo foon as exercife and la- 
bour ceafes the blood veffels are neceflarily kept full, confe- 
quently their conftitutions require, that the fuperfluous grofs 
matter, which cannot get off in urine, nor circulate in the con-. 
ftitution, fhould all of it timeoufly perfpire. 


‘The human frame is violated by the. quick circulation, 
which exercife and labour occafions; and thefe motions relieve 
both claffes, in their turn, of their bane, by an increafe of per- 
fpiration, comformable to their condition, during all feafons. 

‘Every man may feel in himfelf, and obferve in others, 
that this is the ftate of each clafs. The firft cannot tafte 
exercife, becaufe their refpiration is ftopt; on thofe occa- 
fions, as it is impoffible for them, from the natural ftraitnefs 
of their larger blood-veffels, to circulate the natural quan- 
tity of blood; neither can the fecond undergo the ufual 
operations of the third clafs; for the fame diftrefs in the animal 
ceconomy, which prevented the firft from enjoying exercife, 
exifts alfo in them, and makes it impoffible, upon the firft 
efforts, to undergo hard labour; therefore they mutt alfo'find, 
that an unnatural change, in confequence of exercife and labour, 
has been wrought in an enlargement of the meafure of the 
blood-veffels of both claffes, by which a quantity of inactive 
matter has a lodgement, and that they require amincreafe of 
perfpiration, above the natural, to take it off, in-proportion to 
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their condition ; and that the proper means for procuring this 
evacuation, is for the fecond clafs to enjoy their ufual exercife, 
andthe third to undergo daily their wonted labours. 


¢ When this inattive fubftance, found in the fecond and third 
clafs, remains thirty days, by their ufual perfpiration being ftopt, 
it muft become worfe than when it dwells fifteen days.oaly ; 
and when it remains fixty days, it muft become {till more terri- 
ble, than when it remains thirty days, and fo on, in proportion to 
the length of its abode. If frefh, it muft a with greater vio- 
lence, that when kept in pickle by the ufe of falted food: when 
freth, it muft appear yellow, when falted black, and impart thefe 
colours to the difeafed; becaufe frefh ina€tive matter or bile is 
yellow, and falted ina¢tive matter is black. 


‘ If the primary caufe of the peftilence, according to that 
extenfive appellation, with the antients, or True Plague, Camp 
Fever, Epidemic, Dyfentery, Black Scurvy, &c. accerding to 
the ftile of the moderns, is this fuperfluous matter, mankind in. 
general, when it is taken off, muft be found free from thefe 
miferies ; and when it remains a certain fpace of time amongft 
the blood, the laborious of the third clafs fhould firft fall a’ 
prey to its influence; afterwards the active of the fecond clafs 
fhould alfo perifh, and we fhould find their diftrefs denoted by 
thefe various epithets, in the hiftories of all nations; infection 
from the fick, acting as a fecondary caufe, fhould alfo, in the 
courfe of this narration, fhow its baneful effeéts, upon a near 
approach to thefe terrible fcenes of mortality.’ 


One would imagine by this theory that the large blood-veffels 
were more {trait and rigid in indolent people, than in porters 
and draymen ; and that thefe laft could not perform their ufual 
labour, unlefs their great veffels had a dilatability which is not 
to be found in thofe of the moft fedentary female. The truth 
is, thefe fymptoms are not owing to the accelerated motion of 
the blood, fo much as to the hurry and precipitation with 
which it is accelerated: for, in all fevers the blood’s motion is 
accelerated, without producing any fuch difficulties; but, then 
it is gradually increafed, without any tumult or fudden rare- 
fa&tion. Even fedentary people may by degrees accuftom 
themfelves to the moft laborious exercife.——Why the perfpira- 
ble manner fhould be called a groffer fubftance than the urine, 
we cannot fee: on the contrary, it is much more fine and fub- 
tle, otherwife it could not pafs off in perfpiration. But it 
feems this matter, if not perfpired, becomes inaétive, and has 
a lodgment. It is. called an ina¢tive fubftance: ‘ If freth, it, 
mult act with greater violence, than when kept in pickle by "3 
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ufe of falted food. When frefh it mutt appear yellow; wher, 
falted, black, and impart thefe colours to the difeafed. » See 
falted beef and pork in the cafk.’——-What! then does he imagine 
that the perfpirable matter ftagnates, and.is- depofited in- fome 
finus or receptacle within the body, where it putrefies like beef 
in a barrel? Does he not know that all this. fuperfluous matter: 
continues circulating with the blood, having the appearance of 
a homogeneous fluid, until nature prepares the peccant matter. 
for expulfion through fome of the emundtories’,of.the body ? 
He afterwards remarks, ‘ that animal and vegetable fubftance 
fhut up in the blood-veffels, and. beat upon fog many days, by 
the force of animal heat, feems to be a degree of, corruption, 
vaftly exceeding any thing diffolved;in the. open air.’) Does 
this gentleman know that fuch a corruption ,as,we fee every 
day produced-in the open-air, and even.a fecondary, er infe- 
rior degree of that which we fee in dunghills; woud: be attended. 
with the diffolution of the blood-veflels and bongs themfelves ? 
Does he know that the yolk of an egg, without being beat 
upon by any heat at all, will contrac fuch, a; degree of putre- 
faction, as to become a moit fevere’ and: violent, poifon ; info- 
much that half a grain of it will vomit and purge the itrongeft 
conftitution almoft into convulfions ? , 


oF 7 

In the third part our author endeavours to. prove, from tha 
hiftories of plagues, fieges, and expeditions, bath,by fea and 
land, that the peftilence, malignant fever, diarrheea;, and black 
fcurvy, always proceeded from a fudden recefs- from ufual la- 
bour ; fo that the matter which ought to have perfpired, was ac- 
cumulated in the conftitution, where it produced putrefagtion ; 
that therefore his third clafs, confifting of the. moft laborious 
people, porters, foldiers, and common failors, are firft infeéted 
by thofe peftilential diftempers. We will not, however, allow, 
that any one inftance he has produced, will prove that any one 
of thefe diforders arofe from obftructed perfpiration, though 
perhaps this might conduce to the violence of the difeafe, and, 
in the plague itfelf, prepare the body for contagion. For ex: 
ainple, the forces fent by king JamesI. under count Mansfeldt, 
were cooped up in narrow tranfports, where there was no free 
circulation of air, and a want of all neceflaries. The hot 
fteams of their bodies thus crowded together, and the itagna- 
tion of air, generated a putrefaction, and this gave rife to the 
malignant diforder called the Jail-Fever; a diforder which never 
fails to arife in crowded fhips and prifons, unlefs they are well 
ventilated by wind-fails, fire-pipes, or the machines contrived 


by Dr. Hales ; and that this diftemper is,.in a great meafure, 
3 owing 
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owing to foul ftagnating air, heat, and moifture, appears bes 
yond all doubt, from the effects of thofe machines. 


Since the ventilator has been ufed in Newgate, there has been 
no jail-diftemper in that place, where before it was feldom want~- 
ing. Since ventilators have been ufed in men of war, and in 
Guiney-fhips, the malignant fever has never been known to 
arife in either.. As for the dyfentery and {curvy they are diffe- 
rent difeafes, deducing their origin from other caufes that ope- 
rate ina fea-life, chiefly, we believe to the fea air, fhort allow- 
ance of water,’ bad chyle formed from unwholfome provifion, 
and partly to want of due exercife. As every body acquainted 
with a fea-life knows, that a clofe crowded fhip is the moft un- 
healthy ; fo every feaman mutt be fenfible, that when the lower- 
deck ports are open, and the weather fair, fo that there is a free 
circulation of dry air, the crews are always more healthy than 
in the oppofite circumftances. To putrid air, bad provifion, 
want of neceffaries, a fea-atmofphere, or want of proper exer- 
cife, or to all thefe caufes conjoined, we therefore may afcribe 
the mortality'among the foidiers of Mansfeldt, the army of the 
duke of Buekingham, the failors under fir Francis Wheeler and 
commodore Anfon, the Britifh forces on the Carthagena expe- 
dition, the crews of the French fquadron commanded by the 
duc d’Anvile, in 1746, the New-England militia at Louifbourg, 
the garrifon of Ofwego, &c. As for the examples of the plague, 
which are here adduced, we impute them to contagion or infec- 
tion, and think ourfelves fufficiently warranted for fo doing. If 
peftilential- difeafes are owing to a recefs from labour, they 
ought to feize thofe, who, from the plough-tail, and the hardeft 
country work, are fuddenly metamorphofed into foldiers, the 
moft indolent of all beings, except in time of aétual fervice. 
They fhould feize foldiers and failors, who, in the prime of 
youth, and in the midft of violent fervice, are difabled and 
forthwith begin to lead fedentary lives: they ought to feize 
thofe Hibernian haymakers, who, after a very laborious harveft, 
lay themfelves down and loiter away in idlenefs the reft of the 
year: they ought to feize the Highlanders in their own country, 
who ufe violent exercife in the fummer, and are obliged to un- 
dergo almoft-a total recefs from labour, during the beit part of 
the winter, in confequence of the froft, fnow, and torrents, 
which confine them to their houfes. Yet none of thefe people 
are more fubje&, than their fellow-creatures, to malignant dif- 
tempers. Thefe, it is true, generally firft attack people of the 
lower clafs; but the reafon feems to be different from that which 
our author affigns, The common people are more crowded and 
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eonfined in their lodgings, and lefs cleanly and accommodated 
with neceflaries,'than their fuperiors, confequently more ex- 
pofed to foul air :. they are, moreover, of more robuft confti- 
tutions ;-in them the heart and arteries contract with greater 
force, confequently the natural heat is greater, and of courfe, 
the blood and juices more fubje& to putrefaCtion. Still we al- 
low that the obftruéted perfpiration is a concurring caufe: 
which, by increafing the fever, will augment the heat, and the 
fooner produce putrefaction. But that the infeétion reaches 
thofe who do not labour under obftructed perfpiration, is evident 
from a thoufand inftances, fome of which we have already men- 
tioned: to thefe we may add the incident of the black affizesin 
Oxford, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the judges on 
the bench, the lawyers and the ladies, who furely could not be 
reckoned in the laborious clafs of people, were fuddenly infected 
by putrefied air, adhering to the cloaths of the prifoners brouglt 
from jail, and died ina very little time afterinfection, 


A calamity of the fame nature happened in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. and we ourfelves remember fuch an event at the Old 
Baily in London, when the lord-mayor, one of the judges, fe- - 
veral lawyers, and the greater part of the jury, loft their lives 
by a contagion thus communicated. Nor, indeed, do we be- 
lieve, that an accumulation of perfpirable matter, would of 
itfelf produce a malignant fever. It would certainly occafion 
a fullnefs or plethora, and this wouid probably excite a fever ; 
that is, an increafed velocity of the blood. Here nature would, _ 
by acrifis, unload the conftitution ; nay, this in all likelihood, 
would be done without any fenfible fever, by a loofenefs, or an 
increafed fecretion of urine, perhaps by an extraordinary dia- 
phorefis, and a man’s conftitution would accommodate itfelf to 
his new way of life, Not but that a common fever will often 
degenerate, and acquire a degree of malignancy, from ill treat- 
ment, from peculiarities in the air and conftitution; and even 
from the progrefs of the difeafe, asthe Dutch Hippocrates ob- 
ferves : ** Auctus motus fanguinis per vafa, efficit majorem vim 
pulfi fanguinis in vafa excipientia; majorem renixum vaforum 
in fanguinem ; fanguinis fortem compreffionem ; vaforum fan- 
guinifque attritum validum ad fe mutuo; partium fanguinis at- 
tritum validum inter fe ; calorem majorem totius; fanguinis 
exficcationem difflato aquofo; ejufdem vifcofitatem inflammato- 
riam facile concrefcentem ; fanguinis refolutionem in fales, olea- 
que volatiliora et acria; vaforum auctam ad initia amplitudi- 
nem ; liquidorum crafliorum in tenuiora vafa impulfum, horum 
obftru€tiones -deftructionefq; inflammationes, fuppurationes, 
gangrenas, fphacelos, fchirros ; et qua ex his infinita fequi 
poffunt,” s The 
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' The appendix confifts of exttatts. from different bboks, men- 
tioned by way of illuftration of our author’s theory, which we 
are afraid is not fufficiently founded ; though it muft be owned, 
this treatifé is, on the whole, an ingenious performance. 
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Arr. IV. Conjun@ Expeditions : or, expeditions that have been care 

. vied on jointly by the fleet and army, with a commentary on a littoral 
war. By Thomas More Molyneux, Ef; Swe. Pr. 75. 6d. 
R. and J. Dodfley. 


HIS gentleman fome time aga obliged the world with a 

treatife called the Target, which we prefumed to take up, 
furvey, and manage with reverence and caution; and which 
we recommended to the public with warm expreffions of appro- 
bafion. Neverthelefs, becaufe we ventured to hint, that the 
language might have been more intelligible, the author took 
thefe tranfient remarks in fuch high dudgeon, as prompted him 
to abufe the Critical Reviewers in a news-paper, not a little at 
his own expence. That we may not again awake this formida- 
ble Targetcer’s dormant indignation, we fhall fupprefs all ftric- 
tures of the fanie kind, im our obfervations on the perform- 
ance now before us, which we muit acknowledge to be much 
more englifoed than the lait. 


', Above one half of the book, which Mr. Molyneux has dedi- 
cated to the prince of Wales, is taken up (we apprehend, un- 
neceflarily) . in accounts, of conjuncé expeditions, extracted 
chiefly from the hiftory of Great Britain, with a view to prove 
what no perfon ever doubted ; namely, that fuch expeditions 
have often mifcacried, through mifunderftandings and jealoufies 
between the land and fea commanders. Jealoufies which pre- 
yail even to this day, with fuch.rancour of prejudice, that the 
officers of the army ficken at the applaufe given to commanders 
in the navy ;, and thefe, on the other hand, entertain the.utmoft 
contempt for the military operations of the land fervice. «We 
now fpeak of a general rule, from. whence there may be many 
exceptions. We have often known, whole companies difturbed 
by. altercation arifing from this mutnal pique, which is fo unjuft, 
fo illiberal, and abfurd. 


The bad fuccefs which has attended fo many of, our Ph al our 
author does not afcrtbe intirely to this mifunderftanding ; but, with 
very. good reafon, imputes it to:the want of aregular fyftem for 


carrying on thts amphibious fervice, which he derominates a 4t- 
tor al 
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teral war. Hetherefore takes up the pen in order to forma fyftem, 
the obfervance of which, will remedy all or moft of the inconve- 
niencies that muft attend difembarkations in an enemy’s conn- 
try, marches and military operations, and reimbarkations 
and totally prevent that pernicious confufion which neceffarily 
refults from the prefent method of reimbarking’ helter fkelter in 
the face of an hoftile army. Certain it is that no diftipline can 
exift, no {kill avail, and no valour fucceed, if methed, ordet 
and regularity, are not preférved: but what method can be ob- 
ferved ; what order maintained in that kind of férvice which 
has never been ftudied by our officers, as ‘any part of the art of 
war? This amphibious, or littoral war, though naturally an 
obje& of the utmoft attention to us iflanders, ‘has been prepof 
teroufly negleted, becaufe it makes no part of thofe fyftems, 
which, like other fafhions, we have implicitly borrowed from 
the French. 


Mr. Molyneux has employed his talents, experience, and re- 
flection, on. this important fubje&t, and communicated the refult 
of all three, for the benefit of his country, with the moft pain 
ful minutenefs and circumftantial narration. He firft andes: 
takes to fhew, in what manner troops may be debarked in the 
face of an enemy, without breaking their regularity and order: 
for this purpofe he propofes, that the four grand divifions of 
every regiment, fhould be divided into eight fubdivifions, and 
thefe again be divided into fixteen platoons, with the company 
of grenadiers equally difpofed on the flanks, making a platoon 
on each. He propofes that there fhall be flat-bottom’d boats, 
conttru@ted in fuch a manner, that one fhall contain a whole 
fubdivifion ; that others fhall be made to hold each a platoon ; 
and that there fhal] bea third fort called Rangers, to be mount- 
ed with artillery. He gives directions for diftinguifhing thefe 
boats by marks and colours, fo as that every regiment, fubdivi- 
fion, and platoon, fhall know its own refpective veffel ; and that 
every boat fhall know its own refpedtive birth or fituation on alf 
occafions, He gives the form and dimenfions.of each boat, in 
which the foldiers are placed, fronting the fhore in fuch a man- 
ner that they fhall be able to ufe their arms, and fire in all the 
different methods on board as well ason fhore; and he fortifies 
thefe boats with two great guns each, of different weight and 
calibre, according to their different ufes and magnitude.. The 
artillery boats carry a confiderable number of great guns, fo 
contrived and adapted, as to be ready for a field-fight, a fiege 
of town or fort, as well as to attack a battery ona river, and 
convoy the other boats, that the foldiers may land under the fire 
of a confiderable cannonade, when neither fhips ef war, nor 
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frigates, can lie clofe enough in fhore to be of any fervice. Alf 
thefe boats, and the different manner in which they can att, are 
illuftrated by copper-plates and charts, to the great fatisfaction 


of the reader. 


Our author proceeds to dire&t the armament in their opera- 
tions by -land, in marching, counter-marching, forming am- 
bufcades, croffling rivers, ftorming forts, filling up ditches, and 
fcaling walls: finally, he lays down plain and practicable rules 
for decamping, retreating, and reimbarking in the face of a fu- 
perior enemy ; and as Ajax, in the Iliad, is reprefented cover- 
ing Ulyffes with his feven-fold fhield, fo Mr. Molyneux covers 
the retreat with the target of his own invention. It is not an 
eafy matter to abridge a book of rules and directions ; all that 
we can do in favour of the reader, is to clofe this account with 
a fpecimen of the author’s ftile and manner; which will like- 
wife ferve to explain the method of reimbarkation which he 


propofes. 


* The difpofition of men, artillery, and boats being thus de- 
termined; we are to fee next in what manner the regiments or 
targets (as they are here) with the field-pieces are to be re-im- 
barked. The targets, when they have retreated within a fimall 
diftance of the water are to halt, and open immediately fo wide 
as to form almoft a ftrait line ; their wings are to be all expanded ; 
and the body of grenadiers are to feparate, and march between 
the troops and the water, ’till they are oppofite their refpe&tive 
targets ; and then are to advance to their proper places 
to form flanks as ufual; the artillery are to be drawn alfo on 
this interval ’till each gun is oppofite its refpettive ranger. 
The four targets that are to fill the four grand divifions of ran- 
gers, are the firft to embark : then the field pieces, except thofe 
at the battery. The irregulars are fuppofed now, as at the debark- 
ation, to be on the flanks of the platoons, and to feparate, when 


their affiftance is required. 


‘ The reafon for the rangers receiving their freight firft is be- 
caufe, they will take more time, on account of the lifting into 
their places the little guns. It isto beobferved, all the artillery 
are to be made to take off and put on their carriages, as occa- 
fion may require. The targets march by half files into the boats ; 
two platoons into each boat beginning with the front, then the 
left and right fide; left and right wing; left and right flank ; 
and the rear face, muft get into the ranger that has but one 
platoon of the front face. Whilft this is doing, the four tar- 


gets that are to embark in the fubdivifion-boats keep their rear 
oppofite 
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oppofite the enemy; which is the fighting pofition of the tar- 
get. ‘The rangers being filled, and field pieces mounted pro~ 
perly on their carriages; the remaining targets begin their 
embarkation, as follow. The fubdivifion-boats. holding now 
three platoons each, fuit exaétly the faces and.wings of the tar- 
get, every face and wing being formed with three platoons ; 
the flanks and rear face together make three platoons alfo. 
Should the front then enter a third fubdivifion boat, the left 
face a fecond ; the right a fifth ; the left wing a firft; the.right 
a fixth; the flanks and rear a fourth ; every platoon (grenadiers 
excepted) would be on the waterin their exact regimental order, 
notwithftanding there were three platoons in each boat. ‘This 
is to be done, though the regiments were formed in battalions, 
or any other pofition. Whilft they are in targets, as here de- 
fcribed, the wings, flanks, and rear faces, being the laft to 
embark, defend their refj .ve bodies during that operation ; 
as the flanks and rear faces do their wings; and confequently 
they compofe the rear guard to the laft embarkation; which 
will be no inconfiderable body, being the grenadiers of the fix 
giments, with fix other platoons; the whole equal in number 
to a regiment. When the troops are thus embarked, the artil- 
lery that form the battery are tobe drawn off ; and the fpeckled 
rangers are to row as faft as they can, to get clear of the waters 
they are ftationed in, and join the embarkation. ‘The battery 
at Sechebon with the fpeckled rangers covering the whole em- 
barkation fo well, it is much better to run the rifk of lofing 
fome of the field pieces on that battery, than by drawing the 
guns away before the embarkation is compleated ; confequently 
leaving a great opening to the enemy perhaps to penetrate, 
and attack the laft embarkment at fuch a difadvantage, when 
half the menare in the boats, and half on the fhore, which in alf 
probability would be attended with very bad confequences.’ 


On the whole, if the hiftorical part, and other fuperfluities of 
this book, were expunged, we would recommend it as a Vaae 
Mecum to all generals and officers employed in coafting expedi- 
tions. 





_——_ 


Art. V. Philofophical Tranfadtions, giving fome account of the pre- 
Jent undertakings, fiudies, and labours, of the ingenious, in many 
confiderable parts of the world, Vol. L. Part Il. for the’ year 
1758. 4to. Pr. 125. 6d, Davis and Reyiners. 


HERE has been a time when the tranfations of this 
learned fociety were fo highly efteemed, that every phi- 
lofopher in Europe watched the hour of their publication, with 
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all the impatience of a witling politician gaping after a Ga- 
reite extraordinary: now the fcene is changed, and thofe huge 

jartos are purchafed as a family collection of narcotic recipes, 
to lull the underftanding, and dofe away an hour in dreams 
of fcience. This is the language of drolls, who ridicule and 
banter whatever ‘is above their fhallow underftanding. We en- 
tertain notions far different of the labours of this refpe@able 
body, whom we could compare to a geometrical cwbe, which, 
taken on what fide you will, always appears heavy and folid, 
as broad as long, equally profound and fublime. Certain 
we are, that many of the members of the Royal Society are fuch 
as would be ornaments to the prefidency of a Newton, tho’ 
unhappily their endeavours are involved in the indifcriminate 
cenfure drawn upon the whole body, by the officious communi- 
cations of fome pfeudo-philofophers, and the faulty good na- 
ture of thofe gentlemen appointed to infpeé the papers of the 
Society. As proofs of this affertion we fhall feleé fuch articles 
as we apprehend will be mo# initruétive to our readers, pafling 
over the reft in filence, as the gentleft criticifm we are able to 


beftow upon them. 


This volume being a fupplement to the laft, begins with Ar- 
ticle 59. It isan account of the effects of electricity in a num- 
ber of paralytic cafes, ina letter to Dr. Pringle from Mr. Franklyn, 
well known from the great care and diligence with which he has 
purfued this new branch of natural philofophy. The refult of 
his experiments was, that after affording great hopes of an en- 
tire recovery in the patient, they all terminated unfuccefsfully. 
The firft. obfervation was, a ienfible warmth diffufed by the 
ftroke over the lame member ; next day, upon a repetition of 
the experiment, a pricking fenfation was felt in the paralytic 
limb, and by the fifth day the patients were able to move their 
arms and legs, before deprived of all motion; after which they 
relapfed into their former inability. Mr. Franklyn remarks, 
however, that his experiments cannot be deemed conclufive, as 
they were neither varied in the manner, nor aflifted by a proper 
regimen and medicines ; yet we fear that thefe, and the many 
other unfuccefsful trials madein England, forebode no great ad- 
vantage to the healing art from electricity, notwithftanding the 
accounts we have received from Germany, France, and Scof- 


land. 


Article 63 is a. demonftration, of the fall of water under 
bridges ; or of the following problem: ‘ In a channel of run- 
ning water, whofe breadth is contracted by one or more ob- 
ftacles ; the breadth of the channel, the mean velocity of the 


whole ftream, and the breadth of the water-way between the 
5 obftacles, 
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bbftacles, being given, to find the quantity of the fall occafioned 
by thefe obitacles.” As Mr. Robertfon has affumed a number 
of principles. in demonftrating this problem, we could with he 
had expreffed them more clearly than the following : ‘ The quan- 
tity of a fall caufed by an obftacle in a running ftream, is mea- 
fured by the difference between the heights fallen from to ac- 
quire the velocities in the narrow paflages and open channel,” 
What can be meant by the acguired velocity in the open channel, 
fince every obftruétion may be looked upon as the pier of an 
arch that confines the water, and is the caufe of the acquired 
velocity ? : . 


Article 69, is a difcourfe on the means of preventing the. 
contagion among the horned cattle, by inoculation. Dr. Lay- 
ard, the ingenious author, had fome years fince communicated 
his fentiments to the public on this fubjeét, and gained their ap-. 
probation; he now purfues it, and feems to prove, by a great 
number of inftances, that cattle are but once fufceptible of, 
this diftemper ; that it is every way analogous to the fmall-. 
pox; and that, of confequence, it may be anticipated by the. 
fame means. *Tis experience alone that can prove, the force of 
the doétor’s reafuning ; we can only therefore recommend this. 
effay as a work of good fenfe, and the endeavours of a rational 
phyfician, to obviate an evil of fo calamitous a nature to the. 
nation. 


Article 72, is a very learned and ingenious paper, on the beft 
form of geographical maps, by the Rev. Mr. Peter Murdoch, 
This gentleman, after remarking the defects artfing from the 
diminution of the linear diftances, in the common /reographic 
projeCtion of the two hemifpheres, and thofe of the orrhographic’ 
projection, from the obliquity of the interfedting circles, how- 
ever ufeful this laft method may be in defcribing circum-polar_ 
regions, propofes to remedy thefe blemifhes by a fcheme, ‘ shat 
Soall exhibit the Juperficial and linear meafures in their true pro- 
portions.” As it would not be. poflible, without a copper- 
plate, to convey our author’s meaning, we will venture to 
recommend this article to the curious, as a paper that merits 
their attention. Article 70, by the fame learned gentleman, en- 
titled Trigonometry abridged, may perhaps be charatterifed by 
the old Latin faying, Brevis effe labore ch/curus fio. 


In article 75, are feveral cafes tranfmitted by Dr. Whytt at, 
Edinburgh. ‘ Of the remarkable effe&ts of blifters, in leffen- 
ing the quicknefs of the pulfe in coughs, attended with infare- . 
tion of the lungs and fever.” To the following obfervations of 
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this ingenious writer we intirely accede, which we here quote 
for the benefit of our medical readers. 


«In a true peripneumony, efpecially where the inflammation 
is great, repeated bleeding is the principal remedy, and blifters 
early applied are not fo proper. But when the peripneumony is 
of a mixed kind ; when the lungs are not fo much inflamed as 
loaded with a pituitous matter ; when bleeding gives but little 
telief ; when the pulfe, tho’ quick, is fmall; when the patient 
is little able to bear evacuations, and the difeafe has continued 
for a confiderable time; in all thefe cafes bliftering will pro- 
duce remarkable good effeéts, and, far from increafing, will 

nerally leffen the frequency of the pulfe, and fever, more 
dily than any other remedy. 


‘ On the other hand, when the fever and frequency of the 
pulfe proceed from a true inflammation of the lungs, from large 
obftructions tending to fuppuration, or from an open ulcer in 
them, blifters will be of lefs ufe, nay, fometimes will do harm, 
except in the lait cafe, where they, as well as iffues and fetons, 
are often beneficial, tho’ feldom able to compleata cure. But 
as in pituitous infarctions of the lungs, with cough and fever, 
repeated blifters applied to the back and fides are far preferable 
to iffues or fetons, fo thefe laft feem moaft proper in an open 
ulcer of the lungs. ‘The former make a greater and more fud- 
den derivation, and are therefore adapted to acute cafes ; the 
latter act more flowly, but. for a much longer time, and are 
therefore beft fuited to chronic difeafes. Further, while blifters 
evacuate chiefly the ferous humours, iffues and fetons generally 
difcharge true purulent matter, and on this account may be of 
greateft fervice in internal ulcers. 


¢ In what manner blifiers may leffen the fever and frequency 
of the pulfe attending internal inflammations, | have elfewhere 
endeavoured to explain; and fhail only add here, that in the 
cafes above recited, where the quick puife and feverifhnefs pro- 
ceeded more from a pituitous infarction than a true inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, blifters, by relieving this organ, in fome 
meafure, of the load of humours oppreffing it, would render 
the circulation through its veffels freer, and confequently leffen 
the quicknefS of the pulfe, and other feverifh fymptoms. 








* It may not, however, be improper briefly to point out the 
reafon, why blifters, which have been obferved to, be remarka- 
bly efficacious, even when early applied, in pleurifies, are lefs_ 
{o in in true peripneumonies. ‘This.difference, 1 imagine, max ; 
. be 
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be accounted for from there being no immediate communica~ 
tion between the pulmonary veffels and thofe of the fides and 
back, to which the blifters are applied ; whereas the pleura, and 
intercoftal mufcles, are furnifhed with blood-veffels from the in- 
tercoftal arteries, which alfo fupply the teguments of the thorax: 
fo that while a-greater flow of ferous humours, and alfo- indeed 
of red blood, is derived into the veffels of ‘the external parts, to 
which the veficatories are applied, the force of the fluids in ‘the 
vefléls-of the inflamed p/eura, or intercoftal mufcles, muft be 
confiderably leffened. Further, as the intercoftal mufcles and 
pleura axe, as well.as the teguments of the thorax, fupplied with 
herves from the true intercoftals, blifters applied to the back 
and fides may perhaps, on this account alfo, have a greater éf- 
fe& in relieving inflammations there than in the lungs, which 
have nerves from the eighth pair, and from the iatercofals ime 


properly fo called.’ 


We defignedly hurry over a number of articles of leffer ime 
portance, to come to article 85 ; in which that excellent ma- 
thematician Mr. Thomas Sunpfon, exhibits what he modeftly 
calls, an attempt to facilitate the refolution of i/operimetrical 
problems. Some’ years ago there was inferted in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfaions, the inveftigation of a general rule for the 
folution of problems of this. kind, when only ore of the inde 
terminate quantities enters with the fluxiyns:into the equations, 
expreffing the ftate of the problem, by the fame ingenious aus 
thor. He now obferves, that although thefe are the cafes 
which moft frequently occur, and have been moft attended to 
by geomeétricians, yet, ‘ that others may be propofed, wherein 
both the flowing quantities, together with their fluxions, are 
jointly concerned.’ To refolve thefe, Mr. Simpfon, from a ges 
neral propafition, which he lays down and demonftrates, deduces 


this rule : 


“ Take the fluxion of the given exprefion (whofe fluent is required 
to be a maximum or minimum) making y Glone variakle ; and, 
having — by ¥, let the quotient be denoted by y: then take, again; 
the fluxion of the fame expreffion, making y alone variable, which —~ 


by y 3 and then this laft quctient willbe == ». 

But we apprehend this rule to be fomewhat imperfect, as be- 
fides the intricacy which muft arife from repeatedly — the flux 
ion of the fame expreflion, the quotient comes out by. means 
of an unfatisfafory operation, the diftin& iteps of which it . 
will be difficult to inveftigate. However, the general propofi- 
tion from whence the rule is inferred as acorollary, is fo inge« 


Dioys and extenfive, that we cannot deny our learned readers 
Dz the 
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the fatisfattion of perufing, and demonftrating it at their lei- 
fure hours, efpecially as it is perfectly intelligible without a dia- 
gram. 


‘ Prop. Let Q, R, S, T, &c. reprefent any variable quantities, 
expreffed in terms of X and V, with given coefficients, and let q, Ty Sy 
t, &c. denoie as many other quantities, exprefed in terms of x and y ; 
it is proposed to find an equation for the relation of x and y, fo that 
the fluent of Qq4+Rr-+Ss-+Tt, &c. corre/ponding to a given va- 
ue of X or y, may be a maximum or minimun.’ 


Article 95, is an account of the black affize at Oxford, A. 
1577, extracted from the regifter of Merton college, and com- 
municated by the late John Ward, LL. D. The whole of this 
paper we fhall beg leave to tranfcribe, as an extremely curious 
picce of -hiftory, penned in a very-claffical ftyle. 


‘ Viceffimo primo Julii in veftiario Dnus cuftos et ofto Se- 
niores difpenfarunt cum Decrete de concione et appiantia habendis, 
die Dominico poft fefam S$ Petri ad vincula; ne vocata et conve- 
niente turba, morbus ille, qui ante quinque dies quamplurimos 
infeftarat, diffipatior et periculofior fiat. Etenim 15,:16, et 
17, hujus Juli aegrotant plus minus trecenti homines ; et infra 
duodecim dierum {patium mortui funt (ne quid errem) centum 
fcholares, praeter cives non paucos. ‘Tempus fine dubio cala- 

sitofiflimum et lu&u plenum. Nam quidam leétos differentes, 
agitati nefcio quo morbi et doloris furore, fuos cuftodes baculis 
caedunt et abigunt; alii per areas et plateas infanientium more 
circumcurfant ; alii in profundum aquarum praecipites infiliunt ; 
nemo tamen, fummo Deo gratia, defperanter perit. Frangun- 
tur omnium animi. Fugiunt medici, non propter neceffitatem 
fratrum, fed propter fe et ciftas creati. Relinquuntur miferi. 
Domini, doétores, et collegiorum praefecti, ad unum pene om- 
nes abeunt. Cuftos nofter, longe omnium vigilantiffimus, do- 
mi apud nos manet ; in aegrotis omnem curam, laborem, di- 
ligentiam impenfus collocat ; die toto, et noéte etiam intem- 
peita, eos fedulo invifit. Moriuntur e noftris quinque. Om- 
nis aula, omne collegium, aut domi, aut in via ad patriam, fuos 
h bet mortuos. Mirari quis poffet mrltitudinem ad medicaftro- 
rum domos cum matulis citato curfu properantium. Pharma- 
copolarum etiam confervata fyrupos, olea, aquas dulces, pixides, 
cujufque generis confectiones, breviffimo tempore exhaufta. 
Laborant aegroti vehementiflinmo tum capitis tum ftomachi do- 
Fore ; vexantur phrenefi ; privantur imtelletu, memoria, vifu, 
auditu, et caeteris etiam fenfibus. Crefcente morbo, non ca- 
piunt cibos; non dormiunt, miniftros aut cultodes nen patiune 
tur. Semper, vel in ipfa morte, mirae orum ftrenuitas ¢t cor- 
oo porns 
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poris robur ; et eo declinante, omnia modis impenfe contrariis 
eveniunt. Nulli complexioni aut conftitutioni parcitur; chole- 
ricos tamen praecipue hic morbus moleftos habet; cujus ut cau- 
fas, fic et curas ignorant medici. Natum fufpicantur multi, 
vel ex foetido et peftilenti furum e carceribus prodeuntium aére 
(quorum duo vel tres funt ante paucos dies in vinculis mortui) 
vel ex artificiofis diabolicis et plane papifticis flatibus e Lovani- 
enfi barathro excitatis, et ad nos fceleftiffime et clam emiffis. 
Nam illi folum et hic et alibi decumbunt aegroti, qui in caftro, 
et guilda, quam appellant, aula, quinto et fexto hujus menfis 
adfunt. Affifiorum judices, dominus Robertus Bell, capitatis 
baro fcaccarii ete. qualem ha¢tenus non peperit Angli; dominus 
Johannes Barrham, dominae reginae ferviens ad legem ; papifti- 
cae pravitatis uterque apertiflimi hoftes et acerrimi vindices : vi- 
cecomes Oxonienfis comitatis, equites aurati duo, armigeri et 
pacis jufticiarii o¢to, generofi plures, horum non pauci famuli, 
Omines (uno aut altero exceptis) de grandi; ut loquantur, jure, 
ftatim poft fere relictam Oxoniam mortui funt. Et ut quifque 
fortiflimius, ita citiffime moritur. Foeminae non petuntur, nec 
certe pauperes ; neque etiam inficitur quifquam, qui aegrotorum 
neceflitatibus fubminiftrarit, aut eos inviferit. Sed ut fuit mor- 
bus hic infigniter violentus, ita neque diu duravit. Nam infra 
unius menfis curriculum ad priftinam pene fanitatem reftituuntur. 
omnes ; ut jam denno mirari poffis tot fcholares, tot etiam ci- 
ves, urbem et plateas linteis capitibus obambulantes, et nomen 
clementiffimi Dei noftri in omne aevum fufpicere. 


‘ Viceflimo quarto Julii Johannes May, focius et artium ma- 
gifter, in collegio vitam finit. Sepelitur in ecclefia. 


‘ Viceflimo feptimo ejufdem Browne clericus moritur in col- 
legio. 

‘ Viceffimo oftavo ejufdem Gaunte portioniitra moritur in 
collegio. : 

_¢ Vi¢effimo nono Dnus Lea, electus probationarius 20 Julii, 
moritur in collegio.’ 


Next follows an elegant plan and curious defcription of Pe- 
king, the capital of China, fent to the Royal Society by father 
Gaubil, of the college of the Jefuits. ‘he defcription of the 
plan would be altogether unintelligible to our readers, without 
the accompanying plate ;, the following” extracts may, however, 


afford then fome entertainment. 


* In the north-eaft corner of the city ftands a palace, -the re- 
fidence of the. fourth fon of the emperor Kang hi, ‘after,.the 
death of. Kang hi, This. »prinee reigned under -the name of 

D 3 Yong 
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Yong tching. His fon the prefent emperor caufed this palace to 
be demolifhed, and to be rebuilt with an extraordinary magni- 
ficence. In the hallis the tablet of Yong tching ; and there are 
in this palace grand apartments for the emperor, when he goes 
thither to honour the memory of his father. ‘The emperor 
has ereéted here atemple of idols for the lama of Thibet; and 
there are apartments for above three hundred lama’s. Thefe 
have Chinefe and Tartar difciples.to the number of two hun- 
dred. Here are taught, in the Thibetan language, ¢alled here 
Tan gout, the fciences, arts, mathematics, phyfic, theology, 
and the pagan religion, In this beautiful inclofure there are 
ftatuaries and painters. This building: is not at all inferior in 
beauty and magnificence to thofe of the palace of Peking, or 
to thofe, which the prefent emperor is going to ereét in his 
pleafure-houfes. 


‘ Koue he kien is the imperial college. The great hall, 
where Confucius is honoured, is a very beautiful one. There 
are likewife halls for honouring: the difciples of this philofopher 
and feveral eminent Chinefe learned: men, who have followed 
his doétrine with fuccefs. ‘The emperor goes thither fometimes 
to perform the ceremony to Confucius as mafter and inftruétor 


to the emperor. 


‘ Tchoua kou ting is a pavillion, inwhich isa drum. Man- 
darins and foldiers keep guard here day and night. In antient 
times, when any perfon had not juftice done him, and thought 
himfelf oppreffed, he went and beat this drum ; at the found 
of which thé mandarins ran, and were obliged to carry the coms 
plaint of the party opprefied ‘to the great men or minifters. 
Upon which information was taken of the fa&, and juftice 
done. At prefent the ufe of this drum is abolifhed ;. but it has 
been thought proper to preferve this antient monument of the 


Chinefe government. 


¢ Sien nong tan in the Chinefe city is almoft fix J in circuit. 
Thefe three words fignify, The hill of the antient hufbandmen, 


* Theemperor goes thither every year in the fpring to till the 
ground, and facrifice on that hill.to heaven. The emperor’s 
apartments there have nothing magnificent in them ; but the 
ceremony of ploughing is a folemn and curious one, and deferves 
a particular defcription. The emperor tills under a fmall co- 
yering of mat. When he has ploughed about half an hour, he 
aftends a large alcove, from whence he fees the princes, great 
men, and mandarins, plough in the fields, which are not co- 
yered with mats. While the emperor is ploughing, a good num, 
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ber of peafants fing ancient fongs on the importante of plough- 
img. ‘The emperor, princes, and great mefi, are dreffed in the 
habit of ploughmen, and their inftraments of husbandry are 
very neat, and kept in a magazine.- There are granaries for 
the grain produced by this tillage; and it is carefully re- 
marked, that the grain from the emperor’s tillage is much bets 
ter than that from the labour of others. From this grain are 
made feveral cakes for the various facrifices to heaven or Chang 
ti. The emperor prepares himéelf for this ceremony by fafting, 
prayers to heaven, and a kind of retreat:-and the intention 
of it is to keep up a memorial of thofe times, in which the 
princes themfelves tilled the ground. ‘This ceremony is of the 
higheft antiquity in China. 


‘ Over againit the Sien nong tan is the Tien tan, or hill of 
heaven, near ten /y in circuit. Every thing here is magnifi- 
cent. The emperor goes thither every year at the winter fol- 
{tice to facrifice to heaven. He prepares himfelf three days for 
this ceremony by fafting, in a palace of Tien tan, called the 
palace of fafting. The hill, oni which the emperor facrifices, is 
magnificently adorned. At the four averiues are beautiful tri- 
umphal arches of fine marble ; and the hill is afcended by ele= 
gant fteps. dn this ceremony are introduced many ufages con- 
trary to the ancient Chinefe doftrine concerning the facrifice to 
heaven. Qn the day of the winter folitice are added the-ho- 
nours paid to the five planets, thatis, to their fpirit. Thefe ce 
remonies added to the facrifice to heaven’ are not very ancient, 
There are likewife honours to the firft founders of the reigning 
dynafty. At feveral other times the emperor goes to Tien tan 
to perform a facrifice to heaven, and to honour his deceafed 


ancefters. 


‘ To the north of the hill of heaven is a-large’and high ter- 
race, on which is a moft magnificent hall in honour of Chang 
ti, or the fovereign lord, and of his anceftors. On the fron- 
tifpicce of this hall the prefent ‘Tartar emperors have caufed an 
infcription to be placed to Ap cai han, or the lord of heaven. 
To this Tartar infcription anfwers the Chinefe character Kien ; 
which has the fame meaning as the character lien, heaven; and 
it fignifies the Chang ti, who is intended to be honoured im this 
hall, The tablet for the Chang tiis in a place, which fhews, 
that the honeur paid to Chang ti is of a different kind from the 


honour paid to anceltors. } 


‘ Without the eaitern gate of King tching, is Getan, 
or hill of the fun. At the vernal equinox the .emperor 
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fends hither a prince or great man to honour the fun, that is, 
the fpitit of the fun. This inclofure, tho’ elegant enough, has 
nothing very remarkable ; nor is the ceremony very ancient. 


_ * Without the north-gate of King tching, is Ti tan, or 
the hill of the earth. At the fummer folftice the emperor 
goes thither to facrifice to the earth on the hill. Many of 
the learned men at prefent , diftinguith this facrifice in the Ti 
tan from the facrifice in the Tien tan. But, according to the 
doétrine of Confucius, the facrifice to the earth has the fame 
obje& as the facrifice to heaven. In both the fupreme lord 
Chang ti is tobe honoured. I do not know, whether the em- 
peror adheres to the pure dottrine of Confucius, and whether 
he does not pretend to honour the earth, or fpirit of the earth, 
by performing a facrifice, which originally had for its obje& the 
Chang ti, as we are affured by Confucius,’ 


Article 98, contains a method of correéting the errors arifing 
from the different refrangibility of the rays of light, in the ob- 
je& glaffes ; of refracting telefcopes, by Mr. John Dollond. It 
is almoft a fufficient recommendation of this theory, to quote 
the words of that accurate optician Mr. Short: ‘I have found 
{fays he) upon examination, that telefcopes made according to 
this theory are intirely free from colours, and are as diftin& as 
refieéting telefcopes.” Mr. Dolond’s experiments and deduétions, 
are fo ingenious and rational, that we heartily recommend far- 
ther trials to our mathematicians and inftrument-makers. 


Article 101, is an extraordinary cafe of a difeafed eye, ina 
letter te Dr. Matthew Maty, from Dr. Layard. ‘ John Law, of 
Fenny-Stanton, in the county of Huntingdon, a ftrong and ro- 
buft lad, near fourteen years old, beating dung about aclofe with 
unufual force, on a fudden felt a violent pain in his left eve. 
The pain increafed, an inflammation enfued, and the eye grew 
daily larger. At length it was protruded out of its orbit, and 
hung down over the cheek to the upper lip. The coats were 
greatly difcoloured, all the veffels turgid, the fight totally loft, 
and the humours appeared like flu&uating pus. We faw the 
neceffity of an immediate extirpation, to fave the right eye, al- 
‘ready greatly inflamed; and having apprized the mother and 
boy of the ftate the eye was in, a confultation was defired with 
two furgeons of St. Ives. Mr. Dawkes, who was prefent with 
Mr. Skeeles at Sufannah Earle’s operation, being dead fince 
that time, Mr. Thoas Skeeles and Mr. Thomas Want very 
charitably met Mr. Hopkins and me the next day, Ottober the 
$th, at the widow Law’s cottage. 

° The 
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_ © The eye appeared to thefe gentlemen as I have related : and 
upon Mr. Want’s prefling with his finger on the pupil, the 
globe burft at the edge of the iris, and difcharged pus. The 
extirpation of the eye was unanimoufly agreed upon, and im- 
mediately performed. 


‘ Mr. Hopkins made a punéture with a lancet clofe to the 
external and {mall canthus of the eye, and then with a pair of, 
crooked fciffars took off all the diftended globe clofe to the eye- 
lids. He then cleaned the cavity of the purulent humours, and 
filled it with foft lint, over which he applied boliters dipped in 
warm red wine and water, and the monoculus bandage to keep on 
the whole dreflings. ‘The lad was bled in the arm ; nitrous me- 
dicines, and anodynes, were prefcribed, anda fuitable regimen. 
The fever, and inflammation of the eye, gradually decreafed ; 
the fuppuration of the wound in a few days was goad, the dif- 
tended eye-lids contra&ted, and 4 cure was foon expeéted. 


« But on November the 7th the lad went to open the ftrcet- 
door, and it being a cold and rainy evening, be quickly felt 
the bad effeéts of the cold wind, which drove the rain in upon 
him. That night the wound became again very painful, the 
eye-lids puffed up, and next day appeared much inflamed, as 
were all the contents of the orbit. F ungous excrefcences foon 
followed, and an intermittent fever. An emetic being improper, 
he was purged with rhubarb, and afterwards took the bark 
infufed in red wine. The fever was removed after fome time ; 
but the contents of the orbit continued increafing, and the fun- 
gous excrefcences became fo large and f{pongy, as to be of equal 
bulk with the difeafed eye before extirpation, All topical ap- 
plications, to contrac this fungus, were ineffe€tual, and the 
application ‘of cauftics or efcharotics was prudently ‘avoided, 
left they fhould produce a carcinomatous ulcer. The difcharge 
was chiefly a purulent ferum: on which account, ever fince 
the beginning of November, he was kept upon a dry diet. 


‘ In February 1757. the remaining coats of the eye began 
to appear at the moft prominent parts of the.excrefcence, and 
feemed white like a part of the conjum&iva. On touching it 
with the finger, a diftin& fuctuation was felt, and an bydroph- 
thalmia perte&ly difcovered; but neither the thicknefs of the 
coats, nor the fenfibility of the parts, would permit a punc- 
ture to be made, till the cyft, which appeared formed by the 
diftenfion of one of the coats of the eye, was free from the 
fungus. 


‘ The cyft continued daily to extend itfelf, aiid to fepatite 
the fungous edges; the Auuation became more manifeft, and 
the 
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the membranes thinner. At length, on the 1sth of June 
1757, Mr. Hopkins opened the cyft with the point of a lancet, 
and let out a large cup-ful of limpid ferum, without fmell or 
tafte. The boy felt very little pain in this operation. The 
cavity was filled with dry lint, and compreffes dipt in warm red 
wine and water were applied over it. All the night following, 
and feveral days after, a. great difcharge of ferum came away. 
On the 19th the fungus was confiderably leflened. Mr. Hop- 
Kins then dreffed the wound with warm wnguentum é gummi elemi, 
and wafhed the fungus with a lotion of aguarum calcis, rofarum, 
et tincture myrrhe. On the 23d, upon his removing the dreff- 
ing, he faw the cyft loofe and collapfed; which he extratted 
with his forceps, without the leaft difficulty, or pain to his pa- 
tient. The fungus daily wafted afterwards, the wound digefted 
well, and the lad was intirely’cured‘on the 7th of Augutt. 


* His right eye is perfeétly ftrong, and he has been free from 
complaint ever fince. ‘The remainder of the coats of the eye, 
and of the mufcles, bear up the eye-lids, that when uncovered 
he only feenis to have'clofed the left eye: however, he has wore 
all the winter a black patch over it, to guard againft freth cold. 


' € The cyft, when firft taken away, meafurcd threeinches and 
half in length, one inch and half in diameter, and contained a 
large cup-full of water. It appeared to be the tunica /clerotica, 
was of a clear pellucid white, and of fo delicate a texture, as 
fearce to admit of being touched without tearing ; and when 
dried’ with all poffible care, became fo brittle, that Mr. Hop- 
kins could hardly preferve it in the manner I now {end it.’ 


r 


In article 103 isa beautiful method for determining the fums 
of fecond, third, fourth, fifth, &c. terms of a feries, taken in 
order, the fum of the whole feries being given, by Mr. Simpfon, 
the fame gentleman we have before mentioned. It is a real 
lofs to our curious readers, that we are unable to convey a to- 
lerably diftiné&t idea of this elegant improvement in fewer words 
than the author has allowed, or without intricate operations, 
which would be impradicable in fo narrow a plan as that of 
the Review. ‘The deficiency may, however, in fome meafure 
be compenfated, by our affuring our geometrical readers, that 
to them this fingle paper is worth the price of the whole 


volume. 


Article 109. The laborious and learned Mr. Swinton has 
here furprized.the world with fome frefh inftances of that un- 
wearied zeal with which he purfues theinterefts of literature, by 
a differtation upon the Pheenician numeral characters — 
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fed at'Sidon. Candour obliges us to confefs ourfelves unequal 
fo the tafk of entering upon the merits of this performance, 


Mentioning it, we imagined, might not be difpleafing to fome 
of our readers. 


We fhall clofe this article of our Review with an account of 
an-ingenious paper by Dr. Walmfley, on the irregularities in 
the motion of a fatellite, artifing from the fpheroidical figure of 
its primary planet ; an obfervation which we believe has hitherto 
efcaped aftronomers. *Till now it has not been confidered what 
effect the figure of a planet, differing fronra fphere, might pro- 
duce in the motion of a fatellite revolving round it. When the 
primary planet is a direét fphere, it is well known that the 
power by which its fatellite is retained im its orbit, tends to the 
center of the planef, and varies in the invérfe ratio of the 
fquare of the diftance from it: but when the figure of the pla- 
net is fpheroidal, the gravity of the fatellite is not direéted to 
the center of the planet; nor does it vary in the above pro- 
portion. If the plane of the fatellite’s orbit, as the doctor ob- 
ferves, be not the fame with that of the planet’s equator, the 
protuberant matter about the equator will, by a continued ef- 
fort of its attraétion, endeavour to make the two planes co. 
incide. Hence the regularity of its revolving motion is difturb- 
ed, the degree of which irregularity the learned doctor invefti- 
gates in the following propofitions. 


‘ Lemma_lI. Invenire gravitatem corporis longinqui ad cir™ 
cumferéntiam circuh ex particulis materiz in duplicaté tatiene 
diftantiarum inverfé atiralentibus confteantem. 

_ © Lem,.II, Corporis longingui gravitatem ad Sphzroidem obs 
Jatam determinare. 


-* Prob. Viresdeterminare quibus perturbatur motus Satellitis 
circa Primaritim fuum revolventis. 


‘ Prob. Invenire motum nodi ex predida canfa oriundum. 


‘ Prob. Motum nodorum Lune fupra determinatum ad Eclip- 
ticam reducere. 


.€ Prob.’ Variationem inclinationis orbis lunaris.ad planum 
écliptice ex figura terre fpheroidica ortam determinare. 


« Prob. Motum apfidum in orbe fatellitis quamproximé cir- 
culari, quatenis ex figura planetz primarii-{phzroidica oritur, 
inveftigare.’ 


From the above the doftor deduces, by way of /cholium, that 
ail the irregularities in the’ moon’s motion, do not arife folely 
from 
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from the adtion of the fun, but are partly owing to the action 
of the earth, in confequence of its fpheroidical figure. It is 
fikewife obvious, that, befides the irregularities in the motion of 
Jupiter’s-fatellites, arifing from the fun’ sinfluence, and the mu- 
tual action of the fatellites upon each other, others alfo arife 
from its fpheroidical form, : 


To thefe propofitions the do&or has fubjoined another, con- 
cerning the variation in the earth’s diurnal motion. 


‘Prob. Variationem motus terre diurni ex pradicta caufa 
oriundam inveftigare ;? whence this theorem, ‘ Eit quadratum 
diametri ad quadratum finds obliquitatis eclipticz, ut quarta pars 
temporis periodici folis vel lune ad tempus aliud.’ And again, 
‘ Eft femidiameter terre ad differentiam femiaxium ut tempus 
mox inventum ad accelerationem quz{itam.’ 


Thus we have given the medulla of this volume of Tranfae- 
tions, by reciting the contents of a few of chofe numberlets ar- 
ticles which compofe the volume. Hence it will appear, that 
although fome of the members of the fociety, are men of dif- 
tinguifhed abilities and learning, yet would it be no prejudice 
to fcience, if three-fourths of them were as filent as the mem- 


bers of another no lefs refpectable body. 





Art. VI. The Continuation of Mr. Rapin’s Hiffory of England ; 
from the Revolution to the prefent Time. By N. Tindal, M. A. 
ReGtor of Alverftoke, in Hampfhire, axd Chaplain of the royal 
hofpital at Greenwich. Illuftrated with maps, genealogical tables, 
and the heads and monuments of the ~~ Vol. XX. Pr. 65. 


Ofborne, &e. 


HE rev. author of this Continuation has pun@ually ad- 
hered to Horace’s maxim, : 





Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto procefirit, SF fibi confiet. 


It muft be owned that this end of his Continuation is like unto 
the beginning; and that he is perfectly confiftent in his'plan, 
difpofition, ftile, and political principles, Here.the reader will 
find the fame revolution of dull annals, the fame recapitulation 
of unimportant and uninterefting incidents, the fame diffufion 
and languor of ftile, and the fame attachment to a whig mini- 
ftry, by which the former part of this Continuation has been fo 
eminently diftinguifhed. Nay, the rev. continuator feems to 


grow more and more warm in his party zeal, as he advances in 
years, 
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years, and enters the lifts as the avowed champion of the great 
minifter Walpole, with a degree of enthufiafm which we have 

not obferved in the former part of his writings. This might 
have been a profitable zeal, had it appeared twenty years ago, 
when that minifter had livings and preferment in his gift, and 
ftaunch advocates at his elbow. But now we fhould imagine 
it would hardly be worth any man’s while to vindicate a fyftem 
of corruption fo juftly detefted, and fo univerfally decried: 
Such a juftification at this time of day, puts us in mind of 
that original, who was fo accuftomed to ftrike the hours after 
the clock, that even when the clock was taken away, he eon- 
tinued to ftrike regularly, by a kind of mechanical impulfe. — 


We apprehend the author has, in the very firft line, made a 
verbal ftumble, in faying king George II. acceded to the crown. 
We have heard of powers acced:ng to treaties, that ts, becoming 
contracting parties: but, we believe no Englith author of any 
note ever ufed the verb accede in this acceptation, though it 
muft be owned that acceffon comes from the fame Latin root. 
In the fifth page, our author begins pofitively to fhew the com- 
plexion of his principles; after having negatively proved them, 
by fuppreffing the grievances of which the nation juftly com- 
plained in the year 1727.—Obferving that fir Robert Walpole 
moved for an augmentation of the revenues of the civil lift, he 
tells us that Mr. Shippen oppofed the motion, launched oat 
into wide encomiums upon the frugality and public {fpirit of 
queen Anne, &c. then adds, * his fpeech, at any other time, 
would have been both anfwered and animadverted upon,’ &c. 
Now we fhould be glad to know what fir Rob@rt-Walpole could 
have faid then, or what his reverend advocate can fay pow, in 
anfwer to the following affertions of Mr. Shippen. He faid, 
the fum of feven hundred thoufand pounds was not obtained 
for his late majefty, without a long and folemn debate; and 
every member who contended for it at that time, allowed it to’ 
be an ample royal revenue.—This is one fact that could not be 
contefted. *£ Although his majefty’s family fhould be enlarged, 
faid he, I prefume the appointments of prince Frederick will 
be much inferior to thofe fettled on his prefent majefty when 
he was prince of Wales.’ This was a very natural, aad indeed 
a prophetical prefumption, which was verified in the fequel. 
He obferved, that the civil lift branches in the queen’s reign 
did not often exceed the fum of five hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds ; ; neverthelcfs, fhe called upon her parliament but once 
in a reign of thirteen years, to pay the debts contraéted in her 
civil government; and thefe were occafioned by the unparal- 
lelled inftances of her piety and generofity. She gave the firft- 
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fruits and tenths, arifing to nineteen thoufand pounds.a year, 
as an augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy. 
She beftowed five thoufand pounds per annum out of the ‘poft- 
office, on the duke of Marlborough. She allowed feven hun- 
dred pounds weekly to be charged on the fame office, for the. 
fervice of the public, She expended a vaft fum in building the. 
caftle of Blenheim. She allowed four thoufand pounds :annu- 
ally to prince Charles of Denmark. She fuftained great loffes 
by the tin-contraét. She fupported the poor Palatines, and ex- 
hibited many other proofs of royal bounty. Immediately be- 
fore her death, fhe had formed a plan of retrenchment, which 
would have reduced her yearly expences to about four hundred 
and fixty thoufand pounds.— Finally, fhe left funds for the pay- 
ment of her pofthumous debts. Thefe fa&s are all true and 
unanfwerable. Mr. Shippen, likewife, obferved, that over. 
and above the yearly allowance of feven hundred thoufand 
pounds, many.occafiona] taxes, many exceffive fums were raifed, 
and all funk in the bottomlefs gulph of fecret fervice. Two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds were raifed in defiance of 
the antient parliamentary methods, to fecure the kingdom from 
a Swedifh invafion: then the two infurance offices were. erected, 
and payed near three hundred thoufand pounds for their char- 
ters. Our enmity with Sweden being changed into alliance, a 
‘{ubfidy of feventy-two thoufand pounds was implicitly granted, 
to fulfil fome fecret engagement with that crown: four and 
twenty thoufand pounds were given for burning merchant fhips 
arrived from infected places, though the goods, which ought to. 
have been deftroyed for the public fafety, were afterwards pri- 
vately fold. A fum of five hundred thoufand pounds was de- 
manded, and granted, for paying the debts of the civil liit ; 
and his majefty declared by meflage, he was refolved to retrench 
his expences for the future: notwithftanding this refolution, in 
lefs than four years a new demand of the like fum was made 
and granted, to difcharge new incumbrances. The Spanish 
fhips of war which admiral Byng took in the Mediterranean, 
were fold for a confiderablefum of money. One hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand pounds were granted in the laft feffion, 
to be fecretly difpofed of for the public utility; and there was 
ftill a debt in the civil government, amounting to above fix hun- 
dred thoufand pounds.—All thefe circumitances are carefully 


fupprefied by our continuator. 


It is really diverting enough to fee this reverend hiitorian 
juftifying the convention of the Pardo, the treaty of alliance 
with the duke of Wolfembuttle, who guarantied to king George 


the poffeffion of Britain and Ireland, for an annual fubfidy of 
5 five 
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fiye and twenty thoufand pounds for four years; the berrow- 
ing money of the bank, on the continuation of the coal duty; , 
on which occafion, he fays, nothing could be more abfurd than 
the petition of the city of London againft the continuation of 
a tax which affeéted their trade in particular; the refufal to 
comply with the addrefs of the commons, in accounting for a 
large fum of money which had been granted ; votes of credit 
to the crown; the tamenefs of the miniftry in regard to Spa- 
nith depredations ; the inftructions to admiral Hofier; the 
treaty of Seville; the famous convention; and, in a word, 
every meafure, even the moft-unpopular, that ever was taken 
by fir Robert Walpole : nay, he goes fo far.as to affirm, toti- 
dem verbis, p. 46. that the outcry againft that. minifter for 
corruption, qwas deffitute of foundation; and argues againft the 
penfion bill with great vehemence, becaufe, forfooth, it con- 
tained an oath to be taken by every member, importing that 
he would receive no place, penfton, or gratuity from the go- 
yernment, without fignifying it to the houfg. But it is ftilf 
more diverting to fee our author flur over the‘fpeeches of fir 
William Wyndham, Mr. P—y, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Plu. 
mer, with the general reproach of being abfurd, vague, decfa- 
matory, and giving us the orations of Sir Robert Walpole, Mr: 
Horatio Walpole, Lord Harvey, and Sir Witliam Yonge, as 
models of eloquence and found reafoning ;_in a word, as excel. 


lent Jpeeches. 


This volume, containing many fpeeches from the throne, 
debates in parliament, petitions, votes, lifts, and even accounts 
verbatim, is moreover enriched with the characters of great 
perfonages. As a fpecimen of his painting, and his veracity, 
take his charaMer of Sir Robert Walpole. * 


‘ They who think he was a man of abilities, but not of ge- 
nius, are miftaken, through the wrong conceptions they have 
of the word genius, when applied to the political character 
of a great man. The difcernment of characters is the true, 
if not the only teft of genius that a minifter can difcover in 
a country, where the radical nature of the government ad- 
mits fo many, and even his enemies, to be the controulers 
of his adminiftration, and, in a conftitutional fenfe, the part- 
ners of his power. No man ever poffeffed this diftinguish- - 
ing charatteriftic of political genius, (for in that light only he 
is to be confidered here) more than fir Robert Walpole did ; 
and, to his honour be it remembered, that he acquired it by 
the gifts of nature; and by that fociability which he inherit, 
ed from his birth, improved by his experience; and which, 
his greateft enemies never denied to be, almoft, peculiarly 

his. 
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his. In this ufeful diftin&tion, he was unrivalled by any of 
his antagonifts ; for though they were mafters of talents, flathy, 
popular, and plaufible, they fell fhort of him in the practicable 
and parliamentary parts of bufinefs. 


« Notwithftanding all the clamour, heat, and virulence of 
his enemies, and though after he refigned his places, they 
were armed with inquifitorial powers, yet were they unable 
to bring one inftance of any violation being offered to public 
or perfonal liberty, or any attempt to invade property of any 
kind, or to defeat the ordinary courfe of juftice, during his 
long adminiftration. All that his enemies, with their utmoft 
accuracy, difcovered or could prove again{t him, fcarcely de- ‘ 
ferved animadverfion, far lefs cenfure or judgment; a proof 
of regard for the conftitution and laws, which perhaps no 
hiftory can equal during fo extended a continuance of power 
as fir Robert Walpole enjoyed. 


‘ The greateft reproach, perhaps, the greateft misfortune of 
his adminftration, was his applying himfelf only to the know- 
ledge of men, as they could be immediately ufeful in parlia- 
ment. He was pofleft of what is looked upon to be a com- 
petency of learning for a gentleman of fortune, but the cul- 
tivation of that went no farther than as he thought it might 
be ufeful to his minifterial capacity. At the fame time that 
he was fenfible, by his own experience, while he himfelf was 
in an oppofition, of the power of the prefs, no man ever fet 
it to work with fo little judgment as he did. He looked up- 
on writing to be a mechanical kind of bufinefs, and he took 
up with the firft pen that he could find in public offices, or 
whom he could oblige by private liberality ; and it was very 
feldom he ever read over the pamphlets or papers that were 
wrote even in defence of his own meafures. He looked up- 
on political writing as a kind of a currency, that would pafs 
by its nominal value, let its intrinfic worth be ever fo incon- 
fiderable. ‘This inconceivable error in fo great a man as fir 
Robert Walpole, can be afcribed only to his application to 
bufinefs, or to his relaxation from it, which did not admit of 
his entering upon any difcuffion of literary matters. 


¢ His behaviour in parliament was fometimes unequal to that 
vait fhare of good nature, good fenfe, and inflexible refolu- 
tion he was poffeft of. After being teized, He was apt to be 
irritated, by the farcafms thrown out againit his perfon and 
adminiftration, and his adverfaries often went unwarrantable 
lengths in calumniating his meafures, which they pufhed to 


the more advantage, as they knew that be had prudential con- 
fiderations 
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fiderations which hindered him from entering into a precife 
defence: of them. Becaufe in fuch an affembly, the compe- - 
tition muft be unequal, when what was really expedient was 
fet in competition with what was rigoroufly conititutional. 
Perhaps, his own nature, which was eafy, compliable, and. 
placable, led him to juftify, upon the principles of expedi- 
ency, fome things that were not ftri€tly conformable to the. 
fevereft principles of the Britifh government. 


« After he became firft minifter, his eloquence in parliaraent- 
was fometimes palliative ; its refources lay not in ftudy or read- 
ing, but in the vaft knowledge he had in parliamentaty bu- 
finefs, and his knowing the temper of his friends, who, he 
was fenfible, would go certain lengths with him, and ne far- 
ther. This conviction kept him always, even in the plentitude’ 
ef his power, décent, while no perfonality was his object. 
That feldom happened to be the cafe, but when it was, he fome- 
times loft himfelf, which his enemies did not fail to improve 
greatly to his advantage. 


‘ His affeftions for his friends and family. were ftrong, and 
prevailed upon him to keep poffeflion of power fo long, that 
he found it at laft dangerous both for himfelf and them ta 
quit it. This was the true fource of all that was real in 
the charge of corruption that was fo general in the mouths, 
and dropt from the pens of his enemies. The venal part of 
parliament were his friends or enemies, as intereit directed 
them: and his fituation often obliged him to gratify them 
with profitable confiderations, even for voting according to 
their coniciences. If his meafures fometimes were wrong) 
thofe of his antagonifts were not always right; for they .di- 
rected their oppofition equally againft the juitifiable, as the 
queftionable, parts of his adminiltration. 


‘ That he was a profeffed friend to peace, and that he 
made great, though not fhameful, conceffions to preferve it, 
cannot be denied. But the filent benefits his country was 
daily reaping from this maxim, could not prevent the 
clamour which envy and difappointment, refentinent and ambi- 
tion raifed again{t his adminiftration. At the fame time it muft 


‘be acknowledged, that no man ever peflefled more intrepidity 


both political and natural, than he did, after he was once 
determined in his meafures. As a fpeaker in parliament he was 
cool and clear; he fpoke perhaps a little too frequently for a 
man of his diftinGtion, but, that might be owing to his really 
underftanding bufinefs better than any friend he had about him, 


_and therefore could better explain it. He was not what, ina 
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claffical fenfe, may be termed eloquent, but in another fenfe 
he had a more ufeful talent, for he juft poffeffed that kind of 
elocution that could moit effectually operate upon the minds 
of the afflembly where he fpoke. Through the lofs of fome 
teeth, his pronounciation towards the latter end of his life, 
was a little inarticulate, but it was always intelligible: His 
perfon was tall, though fomewhat unwieldy ; but his prefence 
was noble and benign. Had he not been a minifter it had been 
impoffible for him to have had an enemy.’ 


In the firft part of this chara&ter, which, from its length, 
may be termed an hiftory, we are given to underftand that he 
was a genius in difcerning charaéters.— How did this genius 
appear? Was it in the abilities of his friends, the infignificance 
of his enemies, or in the talents of thofe writers he employed 
to vindicate his adminiftration ? Far from manifefting any ge- 
nius in diftinguifhing characters, he plainly judged all cha- 
racters by one maxim, which was, shat every man had his price, 
and ated accordingly: but this apothegm, though generally 
juft, proved fallacious to him in the end ; for he found, upon 
trial, that fome members would not be bought, and was obliged 
to quit the field with fome precipitation. But it feems all that 
his enemies difcovered, or could prove againft him, fcarcely de- 
ferved animadverfion, far lefs cenfure, or punifhment, &c. In 
oppofition to this affertion, we will affirm that the fecret com- 
mittee difcovered many flagrant inftances of fraud and corruption, 
in which the earl of Orford had been concerned. It appeared that 
he had granted fraudulent contracts for paying the troops in 
the Weft-Indies : that he had employed iniquitous arts to in- 
fluence eleétions : that for fecret fervice during the laft ten years, 
he had touched one million, four hundred fifty-three thoufand 
four hundred pounds: of the public money: that above fifty 
thoufand pounds of this fum had been payed to authors and 
printers of news-papers, and political tra¢ts written in defence 
of the miniftry: that on the-very day which preceded his refig- 
nation, he had figned orders on the civil lift revenues for 
above thirty thoufand pounds ; but as the cafh remaining in 
the exchequer did not much exceed fourteen thoufand pounds, 
he had raifed the remaining part of the thirty thoufand, by 
pawning the orders toa banker. The committee proceeded to 
make further progrefs in their fcrutiny; and had almoft pre- 
pared a third report, when they were interrupted by the pro- 
Trogation of parliament. Jn the next feffion a motion was made 
to renew the 1 inquiry, but rejected on a divifion, many members 
who had'been loud in their demands of juftice againft the mi- 
nifter, now contributing their efforts to ftiffe all further j inquiry. 


The 
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The truth is, that minifter owed his fafety to a divifion in the 
oppofition, which had been formed of inconfiitent materials, 
and now fell in pieces. Enough, however, was difcovered, 
even though his tools refufed to give evidence, (a circumftance 
implying a {trong prefumption of guilt) to fhew with what can- 
dour, and regard to truth, our reverend hiftorian has ventured 
to affirm, that nothing appeared againft him worthy of cenfure. 
We fhall pafs over his eulogiym upon the parts and charaéter of 
Mr. Horatio, afterwards lord Walpole, with which the reader 
may make himfelf merry, and take notice of fome ftrictures 
he has drawn upon a nobleman, whom, we apprehend, he has 
invidioufly mifreprefented ; we mean the earl of Stair. Speak- 
ing of this character he fays, ‘ Confcious of the great fervices 
he had done the houfe of Hanover, he put it out of his fove- 
reign’s power to repay them, becaufe he over-rated them.’—— 
In what manner did he over-rate them? Did he make any ex- 
travagant demands on the government? Or did he take any 
ftep which could difable his fovereign from recompencing his 
fervices ? If he did, why is it not related by our author? If he 
did not, what credit is due to an hiftorian, who will thus de- 
fame an unblemifhed charaGter? The truth is, he joined fome 
lords in two fucceflive motions that were made to prevent, for 
the future, minifterial influence from extending itfelf ‘to the 
elections in North Britain, where it had prevailed to a very 
{candalous degree. In confequence of his joining in thefe mo- 
tions, he was difgraced, and deprived of his regiment, after 
having performed the moft fignal fervices to the royal family, 
and exhaufted his fortune in fupporting the interefts and dig- 
nity of the crown. But we are likewife told, ‘ his turn for ex- 
travagance brought him under obligations, which a man of his 
{fpirit ought to have difdained.? What obligations, reverend fir? 
Do you mean a paultry debt which he contracted, by borrow- 
ing a fum of money of the old dutchefs of Marlborough, 
which fhe, not much to her honour, mentioned in her will? 
If a man’s character is affected by his borrowing money of a 
friend, when he has occafion for it, there are few great per- 
fonages in England whofe honour is altogether untainted. If the 
earl of Stair had fpent hiseitatein a riotous, profligate manner, 
and fubfifted during the remaining part of his life, by borrow- 
ing or begging, he would have been blame-worthy: but, he 
injured his fortune by maintaining the honour and intereft of 
his mafter in a public capacity, and foreign land, and after- 
wards found it neceffary to borrow money for his occafions ; 
he contraéted no debts but fuch as his funds were fufficient to 
liquidate; and that he found himfelf under the neceflity of 
borrowing Te refieQs no difgrace upon him, howfoever it 
Ez. - might 
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might manifeft the ingratitude of other people.-——He did noé 
humble himfelf to the minifter; he did not befiege the throne 
with abject importunity : he did not even complain of the hard 
treatment he had received; but, like another Cincinnatus, re- 
tired to his plough, and, like him, was brought from thence 
with equal glory, when the commonwealth required his 
fervices. 


Our author, not fatisfied with thefe animadverfions, takes af- 
terwards an opportunity to leffen the character of the earl of 
Stair, by faying, he had not difplayed any extraordinary marks 
of military capacity, even before his Britannic majefty joined 
the army of the allies; and the fuccefs of the battle of Dettin- 
gen was more owing to the intrepidity and wifdom of his ma- 
jefty, than to the difpofitions formed by his lordfhip. He like- 
wife obferves, that the firft paragraph of a memorial which the 
earl prefented to the ftates general, contained an indecent infi- 
nuation, viz. ‘ It is but natural princes fhould employ in their 
fervice fuch as are moft agreeable to them.’—Nothing can be 
more malevolent than to fay of a general who has had no op- 
portunity to exert his talents, ‘ he did not difplay any extraor- 
dinary marks of military capacity.’ This is a low, illiberal in- 
finuation, calculated to depreciate a charaé&er again{ft which 
there was no pofitive obje€tion. The earl of Stair did all that 
could be expected from the moft confummate general, in his 
fituation, even before the battle of Dettingen. He propofed 
plans of operation; he objected and remonftrated againit the. 
ill conduét and obftinacy of his colleagues, by whom even Mr. 
Tindal owns he was controuled. With refpeé to the battle of 
Dettingen, it appears, from his memorial to his majefty, that 
he, and he only, made that difpofition which our author fo 
juftly extols ; a difpofition which was greatly approved by his 
majeity and all the foreign generals. He executed all the parts 
of a fkilful and intrepid commander, during the aétion: he de- 
tached a body of horfe in purfuit of the fiying enemy, who 
might have been totally routed, had his orders been executed, 
or not countermanded. He offered plan after plan for diftreff- 
ing the enemy ; and thefe being treated with the moft mortify- 
ing neglect, he folicited and obtained his difmiffion. Whatever 
eaufe he might have had for refentment, he betrayed none: he 
behaved with the utmoft moderation ; and inftead of retiring 
with clamorous difguft, he undertook and executed a commif- 
fion with their High Mightineffes on behalf of the crown. His 
fovereign was fo well fatisfied of his military capacity, mtegrity, 
and attachment, that afterwards, when the rebellion had 
-_gtown to fuch a formidable head; when the young pretender 


had defeated one army, pafled another, and penetrated into 
the 
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the heart of England, fo that the friends of the Proteftant fuc- 
ceffion were. invaded with the moft dreadful alarms: in this 
emergency, we fay, his majefty caft his eyes upon the earl 
of Stair, as the moft proper perfon to command. the laft 
army in referve, a ftake of the utmoft confequence to thefe 
kingdoms, and declared him commander in chief of the forces 
in South-Britain. What regard then are we to pay to an 
author, who, in dire@ violation to truth, and regardlefs of ali 
the di€tates of candour and benevolence, fhall make fuch an 
invidious attack upon a character, which, in all refpeéts, was an 
ornament to human nature? As for the paragraph in the earl’s 
memorial to which our author takes exception, we doubt not 
but the fenfible reader will confider it rather as a proof of his 
lordfhip’s modetty, than any indecent infinuation to the pre- 
jadice of his fovereign, whom he was known to love and ho- 


nour with the moft profound veneration. 


We take no pleafure in cenfuring performances, whatever 
provocation we may have received ; we fhall therefore pafs 
over many things reprehenfible, and animadvert upon a few 
circumftances of the narration, with refpe& to our operations 
at Carthagena, in the year 1741. Mr. Tindal, fpeaking of the 
harbour Boca-chica, which he calls Bocca-chica, fays, it was 
formed by two peninfulas ; and afterwards reprefents the Tierra- 
bomba as one of thefe peninfulas. Now the harbour of Boca- 
chica is not formed by any peninfula; but by a fmall namelefs 
land, upon which fort St. Jofeph was built, and another ifland 
which is called Tierra-bomba. He fays, the eminence called 
Madre de Poupa (the true name of which is de la Papa) com- 
~manded the fort Lazare, and that the fort Lazare commanded 
the city.—True it is, the hill La papa commanded the fort in 
point of view; but in no other refpe&: nor did fort Lazare 
command the city; for after de Pointis had taken this fort, he 
was obliged to attack the city in form. He owns that Vernon 
had reafon for faying the general and his engineers had no idea 
of the fervice they were about; and afterwards declares that the 
death of the chief engineer was an irretrievable lofs to the ex- 
péditiog But, exclufive of this inconfiftency, the reproach 
againit the engineers is abfolutely without foundation, and bor- 
rowed from a dirty party pamphlet, which abounds with fcur- 
rility and falfhood: a pamphlet which the author durft not 
avow, for fear of perfonal confequences. But nothing could be 
more unjuft than our hiftorian’s refleCting upon the backward- 
nefs of our land-forcés, whom, by the bye, in the fpace of 
three pages from this paragraph, he, with his ufual confiftency, 


eclebrates for their courage and intrepidity. Had he done 
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juftice to thofe brave men who fhed their blood in that remote 
unhealthy climate, for the honour of their country, while he 
read prayers in fafety at home, he would, inftead of mention- 
ing their backwardnefs, which had no exiftence in truth, have 
celebrated their valour and activity, with the warmeft enco- 
miums of his pen. He, with the fame regard to veracity, fays, 
the fhips made a breach in Boca-chica caftle ; an affertion which 
is abfolutely falfe. The fhips did little elfe than plough up the 
ground at the foot of the walls. ‘The breach was made upon 
a different quarter by the land-battery, which the land-engi- 
neer had conftruéted with great ‘kill ; and which the land-forces 
plied with the defired effeét. A breach was made, and ftormed 
by the land-forces, who took poffeffion of Boca-chica, and de- 
ftroyed the boom which was drawn acrofs the harbour’s mouth. 
He fays, had not Caftillo-grande been taken, and the forces re-im- 
barked, they muft have marched three leagues, before they had 
reached the town of Carthagena. The reader will take notice that 
the troops were on the ifland Tierra-bomba, where they might 
have marched five thoufand leagues before they had reached the 
town, without water-carriage. Befides, Caftillo-grande was on 
the other fide of the harbour from that on which the troops 
were afterwards landed. His reflections, importing that the 
troops ought to have ftormed fort Lazare on their firft land- 
ing, before they knew the ftrength of the place, and the num- 
ber of the enemy; and that afterwards they ought to have be- 
gun the attack in the night, aptly difplay our hiftorian’s know- 
ledge in the art of war; as the accuracy of his intelligence ap- 
pears from his faying that admiral Vernon had no intimation 
of the purpofed attack upon fort Lazare. 


We fhall purfue our inquiry no further, but repeat of this 
volume what was faid of the archbifhop of Granada’s homily ; 
Veila un fermon que Jent Papoplexie, and we wifh the author had 
remembered what reafon dictated to Horace: 


Solve fenefcentem matur? Jauus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. 
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Art. VII. The Conclufion of the Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 


UR noble hiftorian having imputed the Dutch war to the 
clamours of the merchants, the ambition of the duke of 
York, and the rapacity of his favourites, proceeds to explain 
the alliance which Charles made with the warlike bifhop of 
Munfter, who, of his own accord, being ftimulated. with re- 
fentment agaiaft the Hollanders, fent over an Boglith Benedic, 
tine 
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tine monk to London, with propofals of a treaty, which was ac~ 
cordingly concluded. One circumftance relating to this affair 
appears very extraordinary, and proves either that we had very 
flender connedions with Germany in thofe days, or that tlie 
balance of trade with that country was greatly in our favour, 
« All the trade of London could not affign one thoufand pounds 
in the month, to be paid on Cologn and Frankfort, nor could 
Hamburgh itfelf be charged with twenty thoufand pounds in 
three months time.’ What an infancy of German connections! 
how different from the traffick of thefe happy days, when we 
can tranfport millions thither, and make them vanith bocus pocus 
with the dexterity of a juggler! 


He then defcribes the ftate of the navy; and brings to light 
the moft fhamefyl corruption and embezzlements, that pre- 
vailed among the direétors, officers, and fervants of that pro- 
vince, 


‘ Befides many other irreparable inconvenienees and mifchiefs 
which refulted from this corruption and choice, one grew 
quickly vifible and notorious, in the ftealing and embezzling all 
manner of things out of the fhips even when they were in fer- 
vice: but when they returned from any voyages, incredible pro- 
portions of powder, match, cordage, fails, anchors, and all other 
things, inftead of being reftored to the feveral proper officers 
which were to receive them, were embezzledand fold, and very 
often to the king himfelf for the fetting out other fhips and for 
replenifhing his ftores. And when this was difcovered (as 
many times it was) and the criminal perfon apprehended, it was 
alledged by him as a defence or excufe, ‘* that he paid fo dear 
‘« for his place, that he could not maintain himfelf and family 
‘‘ without practifing fuch fhifts.’ And none of thofe fellows 
were ever brought to exemplary juftice, and moit of them were 
reftored to their employments.’ ' 


His lordfhip moreover difcovers the iniquity of the fentences 
pafied by the commitlioners of appeals in the article of prizes, 
coniifting of the earl of Lauderdale, the lord Afhley, and the 
fecretaries of ftate, who were the greateft knaves in the king- 
dom, and generally adjudged every fhip a good prize, in which 
they found above three Dutch mariners. 


The king’s difpleafare towards the earl of Clarendon firft 
manifefted itfelf, on occafion of the earl’s refufing to feal a 
‘grant, appointing lord Athley treafurer of prize-money. . The 
king was perfuaded by his creatures, that he would find many 
conveniencies in having fo much money.at his own immediate 
difpofal, without the formality of privy feals, warrants and 
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infpection of auditors : he therefore appointed lord Afhley trea- 

‘furer of the prizes, accountable to the king himfelf, and no 
Sther perfon, with power to make all fuch officers as fhould be 
neceflary for the fervice. This the chancellor oppofed as unpre- 
eedented, as a commiffion that would fubjeé& his majefty ta 
abominable cozenage, and be derogatory to the lord-treafurer. 
Charles expreffed his refentment at the earl’s interpofition, 
and infifted upon his fealing the grant. Another occurrence 
was productive of more indignation, which fell on the chan- 
cellor’s head. He vehemently oppofed the bill for liberty of 
confcience, on which the king and his then favourites had fet 
their hearts. When it mifcarried in the houfe of lords, Charles 
told the chancellor, with great paflion, that he had ufed him 
very ill; that he (the king) had deferved better of him, &c, 
But, perhaps, nothing contributed fo much to the earl’s Jofing 
his fovereign’s favour, as did the ludicrous talents of Bucking- 
ham, and ether courtiers, who diverted his majefty, by mimick- 
ing the voice, geftures, and deportment of the chancellor, and 
reprefenting his conduét in the fallacious colours of ridicule, by 
which he became an obje& of the king’s contempt. 


The reader will remember this performance is intended, ra- 
ther as an apology for the hiftorian’s own condué than a general 
hiftory of the times ; and will not, therefore, be furprifed at 
his dwelling fo much upon the charter granted to the Canary 
merchants, becaufe he was blamed for the part he had in that 
tranfaction. ‘The next fnbject on which he exercifes his pen is 
the battle fought at fea by the duke of York, againft the Dutch 
fieet, which was defeated. Among other incidents, he very 
fully vindicates the duke from that infinuation relating to the 
fleet’s fhortening fail in the night, which hath been fo invi- 
gioufly caft upon him by Burnet, and fome other hiftorians. He 
proves that Brouncker, who, in his highnefs’s name, defired the 
mafter to fhorten fail, afted from the inftigation of his own 
‘fears, which had been evident during the engagement, as well 
‘as by direction from the duke’s chief fayourite Coventry, who 
had Jikewife been very fick of the battle; and he makes it ap- 
‘pear, that the duke manifefted the utmoft eagernefs and impa- 


‘fience, to reaffume the command of the fleet, from which he - 


was reftrained by the king, at the exprefs requeft of his mother. 


Ia the third volume we have an account of the rupture be- 

‘tween the French and Englith ; the refignation of the lord- 

treafurer ; the difmiffion of the earl of Sandwich from his com- 

‘ rand of che fleet, which was given to the duke of Albemarle, 

and prince Rupert, conjaintly ; the jundtion of the — and 
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Dutch; the fate of the bifhop of Munfter; and the mifcarriage 
of a fcheme to detach the Dutch from the French intereft, which 
fcheme was laid and managed by one Mr. Bewet, an officer in 
the Dutch fervice, until he was deteéted by De Witt, condemned, 
and executed. ‘The reader will be pleafed with the following ree 
mark on the temper and difpofition of the Stuart family : 


‘ The truth is: it was the unhappy fate and conftitution of 
that family, that they trufted naturally the judgments of thofe 
who were as much inferior to them in underftanding as they were 
jn quality, before their own which was very good ; and fuffered 
even their natures, which difpofed them te virtue and juflice, 
to be prevailed upon and altered and corrupted by thofe, who 
knew how to make ule of fome one infirmity that they difcos 
vered in them; and by complying with that, and cherifhing 
and ferving it, they by degrees wrought upon the mafs, and 
facrificed all the other good inclinations to that fingle vice. They 
were too much inclined to like men at firft fight, and did not love 
the converfation of men of many more years than themfelves, 
and thought age not only troublefome but impertinent. They 
did not love to deny, and lefs to ftrangers than-to their friends ; 
not out of bounty or generofity, which was a flower that did 
never grow naturally in the heart of either of the familes, that 
of Stuart, or the other cf Bourbon, but out of an unfkilfulnefs 
and defect in the countenance: and when they prevailed with 
them{eives to make fome paufe rather than to deay, importunity 
removed all refolution, which they knew neither how to thut 
out, nor to defend themfelves againft, even when it was evident 
enough that they had much rather not confent; which often 
made that which would have looked like bounty lofe all its grace 
and iufire. 


‘If the duke feemed to be more firm and fixed in his refolu- 
tions, it was rather from an obftinacy in his will, which he 
defended by averfion from the debate, than from the conitancy 
of his judgment, which was more fubject to perfons than to 
arguments, and fo as changeable at leaft asthe king’s, which 
was in greateft- danger by furprife: and from this want of itea- 
dinefs, andirrefolution (whencefoever the infirmity proceeded) 
moit of the misfortunes, which attended either of them or their 
fervants who ferved them honeftly, had their rife and growth : 
of which there will be fhortly an eccafion, and too frequently, 
to fay much more. In the mean time it cannot’be denied, and was 
obferved and confefled by all, that never any prince had a 
‘ynore humble and dutiful ‘tondefcenfion’ and fubmiffion to an 
elder brothey, than the duke had towards the king : his whole 
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demeanour and behaviour was fo full of reverence, that.it might 
have given exainple to be imitated by thofe, who ought but did 
not obferve a greater diftance. And the confcience and refent- 
ment he had within himfelf, for the fally he had made in Flan- 
ders, made him after fo wary in his a€tions, and fo abhorring to 
hear any thing that might leffen his awe for the king, that no 
man who had moft credit with him durft approach towards any 
thing of that kind; fo that there was never lefs ground of jea- 
loufy than of him. And (as was faid before) the king (who 
was in his nature fo far from any kind of jealoufy, that he was 
too much inclined to make interpretations of many words and 
actions, which might reafonably harbour other apprechenfions) 
was as incapable of any infufions which might leffen his confi- 
dence in his brother, as any noble and virtuous mind could be, 
And therefore thofe ill men, who began about this time to fow 
that curfed feed that grew up to beara large crop of the worft 
and rankeft jealoufy in the fucceeding time, did not prefume to 
make any reflection upon the duke himfelf, but upon his wife, 
* upon the ftate fhe aflumed, and the height of the whole fami- 
ly, that lived in much more plenty,’ they faid, ‘ than the 
king’s, and were more regarded abroad.’ 


In this volume we meet with many curious anecdotes con- 
cerning the fire of London; an attempt to affafiinate the duke 
of Ormond ; a challenge given by lord Offory to the duke of 
Buckingham; and a fcuffle between this laft and the marquis of 
Dorchetter ; from thefe, and many other inftances, Bucking- 
ham appears to have been over-bearing end infolent. Some 
fketches of the earl of Southampton’s character, upon which 
the hiftorian is very circumftantial, we fhall infert for the infor. 
mation of the reader. 


« He was a perfon of extraordinary parts, of faculties very 
difeerning, and a judgment very profound, great eloquence in 
his delivery, without the leaft affe&tation of words, for he al- 
ways {pake beft on the fudden. In the beginning of the trou- 
bles, he was looked upon amongft thofe lords who were leait in- 
clined to the court, and fo moft acceptable to the people: he 
was in truth not obliged by the court, and thought himfelf op- 
preffed by it, which his great fpirit could not bear; and fo he 
had for fome years forbore to be much feen there, which was 
imputed to a habit of melancholy, to which he was naturally 
inclined, though it appeared more in his countenance than in 
his converfation, which to thofe with whom he was acquainted 
was very chearful.’ 


‘The ear] of Southampton was not only an exaé obferver of 


juftice, but fo clearfighted a difcerner of all the circumftances 
which 
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which might difguife it, that no falfe or fraudulent colour could 
impofe upon him ; and of fo fincere and impartial a judgment, 
that no prejudice to the perfon of any man made him lefs 
awake to his caufe ; but believed that there is aliquid et ix’ ho- 
frem nefas, and that a very ill man might be very unjuftly dealt 
with.’ , 


« He had all the deteftation imaginable of the civil war, and 
difcerned the difmal effe&s it would produce, more than moit 
other men, which mde him do all he could to prevent it. But 
when it could not be avoided, he made no fcruple how to dif- 
pofe of himfelf, but frankly declared for the king, who had a 
juft fenfe of the fervice he had done him, and made him then 
both of his privy-council and gentleman of his. bedchamber, 
without the leaft application or defire of his, and when moft 
of thofe who were under both thofe relations had chofen, as the 
muft fironger, the rebels fide: and his receiving thofe obliga- 
tions at that prefent was known to proceed more from his duty 
than his ambition. He had all the fidelity that God requires, 
and all the affection to the perfon of the king that his duty 
fuggefted to him was due, without any: reverence for or com- 
pliance with his infirmities or weaknefs ; which made him many 
times uneafy to the king, efpecially in all confultations towards 
peace, in which he was always defirous that his majefty fhould 
yielf more than he was inclined to do, . 


‘ He was in his nature melancholick, and referved in his con- 
verfation, except towards thofe with whom he was very: well 
acquainted; with whom he was not only chearful, but upon 
occafion light and pleafant. He was naturally lazy, and in- 
dulged overmuch eafe to himfelf: yet as no man had a quicker 
apprehenfion, or folider judgment in bufinefs of all kinds, 
fo, when it had a hopeful profpe&, no man could keep his mind 
jonger bent, and take more pains in it. In the treaty at Ux- 
bridge, which was a continued fatigue of twenty days, he never 
flept four hours in a night, who had never ufed to allow him- 
feilf leis than ten, and at the end of the treaty was much 
sore vigorous than in the beginning; which made the chan- 
eellor to tell the king, when they returned to Oxford, “ that if 
he would have the earl of Southampton in good health and 
good humour, ke muft give him good ftore of bufinefs to do.” 


‘ His perfon was of a finall ftature ; his courage, as all his other 
faculties, very great; having no fign of fear or fenfe of danger, 
when he wasin a place where he ought to be found. When 
the king had withdrawn himfelf from Oxford in order to his ef- 
cape to the Scotch army, and Fairfax had brought his army before 
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the town; in fome debate at the council-board, there being 
fome mention of prince Rupert with reference to his dignity in 
a large degree above all the nobility, the earl of Southampton, 
who never ufed to fpeak indecently, ufed fome expreflions, 
which being unfaithfully reported to the prince, his highnefs 
interpreted to be difrefpectful towards him: whereupon he 
fent the lord Gerard to expoftulate with him. To whom 
the earl without any apology related the words he had ufed ; 
which being reported by him again to the prince, though they 
were not the fame which he had been informed, yet he was not 
fo well fatisfied with them, but that he fent the fame lord to 
him again, to tell him that his highnefs expeéted other fatisfac- 
tion from him, and expected to meet him with his fword in his 
hand, and defired it might be as foon as he could, left it 
might be prevented. 


‘ The earl appointed the next morning, at a place well 
known ; and being afked ‘“* what weapon he chofe, he faid that 
he had no horfe fit for fuch a fervice, nor knew where fuddenly 
to get one; and that he knew himfelf too weak to clofe with 
the prince: and therefore he hoped his highnefs would excufe 
him, if he made choice of fuch weapons as he could beft ufe ; 
and therefore he refolved to fight on foot with a cafe of piftols 
only,” which the prince willingly confented to. And without 
doubt they had the next morning, the earl having chofen fir 
George Villiers for his fecond; but that the lord Gerard’s com- 
ing to the earl fo often, with whom he had no acquaintance, 
had been fo much obferved, that fome of the lords who had been 

refent at the debate at the board, and heard fome replies which 
bad been made, and thence concluded that ill offices had been 
done, watched them both fo narrowly, and caufed the town- 
gates to be fhut, that they difcovered enough, notwithftanding 
the denial of both parties, to prevent their meeting : and after- | 
wards interpofed till a reconcilation was made: and the prince 
ever afterwads had a good refpeé for the earl. 





_ © He was a man of great and exemplary virtue and piety, 
and very regular in his devotions ; yet was not generally believed 
by the bifhops to have an affection keen enough for the govern. 
ment of the church, becaufe he was willing and defirous, that 
fomewhat more might have been dene to gratify the prefbyterians 
than they thought jult. But the truthis; he had a perfe& de- 
teftation of all the prefbyterian principles, nor had ever had 
any converfation with their perfons, having during all thofe 
wicked times. ftriétly obferved the devotions prefcribed by the 
church of England ; in the performance whereof he had always 
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an orthodox chaplain, one of thofe deprived of their eftates by 
that government, which difpofed of the church as well as of 
the ftate. But itis very true, that upon the obfervation of the 
great power and authority which the Prefbyterians ufurped and 
were poffefied of, even when Cromwell did all he could to diveft 
them of it, and applied all his intereft to opprefs or fupprefs 
them, infomuch as they did often give a check to and divert 
many of his defigns ; he did believe that their numbers and 
their credit had been much greater than in truth they were, 
And then fome perfons, who had credit with him by being 
thought to have an equal averfion from them, perfuaded him to 
believe, that they would be fatisfied with very eafy conceffions, 
which would bring no prejndice or inconvenience to the church. 
And this imagination prevailed with him, and more with others 
who loved them not, to wifh that there might be fome indul+ 
gence towards them. But that which had the frongeft influs. 
ence upon him, and which made him lefs apprehenfive of the 
venoin of any other fect, was the extreme jealoufy he had of 
the power and malignity of the Roman Catholicks; whofe be- 
haviour from the time of the fuppreffion of the regal power, 
and more fcandaloufly at and from the time of the murder of 
the king, had very much irreconciled him towards them: and 
he did believe, that the king and the duke of York had a bet- 
ter opinion of their fidelity, and lefs jealoufy of their affections, 
than they deferved ; and fo thought there could not be too great 
an union of all other interefts to control the exorbitance of 
that. And upon this argument, with his private friends, he 
was more paflionate than in any other. 


‘ He had a marvellous zeal and affection for the royal family 3 
infomuch as the two fons of the duke of York falling both into 
diftempers (of which they both fhortly after died) very few 
before his death, he was fo marvelloufly affe&ted with it, that 
many believed the trouble of it, or a prefage what might befad 
the kingdom by it, haftened his death fome hours: and in the 
agony of death, the very morning he died, he fent to know 
how they did; and feemed to receive fome relief, when the 
meffenger returned with the news, that they were both alive 
and in fome degree mended.’ 


The terror of the Londoners, when the Dutch failed up Cha- 
tham river, is well exprefied in the following paragraph : 


‘ They who remember that conjun@ure, and were then pre- 
fent in the galleries and privy lodgings at Whitehall, whither all 
the world flocked with equal liberty, can eafily call to mind 
many inftances of fuch wild defpair, and even ridiculous: ap- 
: prehenfions, 
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prehenfions, that I am willing to forget, and would not that 
the leaft mention of them fhould remain: And if the king’s 
and duke’s perfonal compofure had not reftrained men from ex- 
preffing their fears, there wanted not fome who would have ad- 
vifed them to have left the city. And there was a lord, who 
would be thought one of the greateft foldiers in Europe, to 
whom the cuftody of the Tower was committed, who lodging 
there only one night, declared ‘ that it was not tenable,’ and 
defired not to be charged with it: and thereupon many, who 
had carried their money and goods thither, removed them from 
thence, that they might be farther from the river. Nor did this 
unreafonable diftemper pafs away, when it was known that the 
Dutch fleet had not only left the river, but had taken away all 
their men from Sheernefs, which was a manifeftation very fuf- 
ficient that they had no defign upon the land: but there re- 
mained ftill fuch a chagrin in the minds of many, as if they 
would return again ; in which they were confirmed, when they 
heard that they were {till upon the coafts, and gave the fame 
alarm now to Effex and Suffolk, as they had done to Kent, not 
without making a fhew as if they meant to attempt Harwich 
and Languard Point; which drew all the trainbands of thofe 
counties to the fea-fide, and the duke of York went thither to 
condué them, if there fhouid be occafion.’ 


We are now threatened with a much more formidable inva- 
fion by the French ; and, notwithftanding the fecurity in which 
we feem to defy them, it may not be amifs, by way of warning, 
to ftate the following cafe, as a cafe not altogether impoffible. 
Suppofe, while we are amufed by the French fquadron at Breft, 
another may be collected, fhip by fhip, at Dunkirk, and as many 
tranfports affembled in that port, Oftend, and Boulogne, as may 
be fufficient to waft over an army of thirty thoufand men; four- 
feore or an hundred tranfports, of two hundred tons each, would 
be fufficient for this purpofe. Suppofe the embarkation to be 
made, and a ftrong foutherly wind to blow, they might fet fail 
under convoy of the fquadron, and in fixteen hours arrive at 
the mouth of the Thames. They might filence Tilbury-fort in 
two hours, by laying two or three great fhips of war againit it, 
while the tranfports, and the reft of the fleet, being conducted 
by pilots, of whom there is great plenty, and favoured by the 
tide, fail up the river, and the troops land at Erith or Black- 
wall.—What then muft become of the metropolis ? How would 
London be filled with terror and deftruétion ? Should it be 





urged, “‘ How will thofe troops return to their own country, 
while the Englifh are mafters at fea ?” we fhall fuppofe in an- 


{wer, that as foon as fir Edward Hawke fhall fail up the chan- 
nel 
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nél to attack the enemy in the river, the Breft fquadron will 
put to fea, join the Spanifh fleet, which is cruifing in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then ftand after the Englifh with a fuperior navy. 
Whether this junétion may, or may not take place, we appre- 
hend it is the intereft of France to hazard the lofs of thirty 
thoufand men, in order to diitrefs the capital of England, 
which is the fource of our opulence, ftop the circulation of pa- 
per, which would immediately ceafe in fuch an emergency, de-. 
itroy the traffick carried on by transferring ftock, which would 
bear no price, totally ruin the public credit, and perhaps gain 
fuch advantages in the field, as would fecure their footing in the 
kingdom. We fhould be glad to know what fteps have been 
taken to prevent the execution of this defign. Have any new 
batteries been raifed, or beacons erefted ? Has any force been 
afiembled, or a ftrong fquadron been flationed near' the mouth 
of the river, for the defence of the capital? No; it feems we 
muft truft to the caution of the French, and the protection of 
providence. 


We are forry we cannot, in the compafs of an article, give a 
detail of all the intrigues that were formed by the reigning mif- 
trefz, lord Arlington, fir William Coventry, and Mr. May, to 
ruin the chancellor in the opinion of the king, who, at length, 
upon the thirtieth of Auguft, 1667, fent fecretary Morrice with 
a warrant under the fign-manual, to require and receive the 
great feal; which was immediately delivered. Upon this occa- 
fion Mr. May went into the clofet, and falling on his knees 
kiffed the king’s hand, telling him, ‘that he was now king, 
which he had never been before.” An univerfal outcry was now 
raifed againft him, and even countenanced by his fovereign ; 
and when the parliament met, the moft iniquitous methods 
were taken by the miniftry, and the duke of Buckingham, to 
inflame the commons to an impeachment. At length he with- 
drew himfelf from the kingdom, at the king’s earneft requeft 
frequently repeated. The treatment which he at firft met with 
in France was extremely brutal, and indeed a difgrace to hof- 
pitality, the French court condefcending to gratify the illiberal 
refentment of Buckingham and Arlington, by perfecuting and 
hunting, from place to place, this worthy nobleman, while he 
laboured under the infirmities of old age, with the moft excru- 
ciating pains both of mind and body. At length, the politicks 
of France taking another turn, he obtained leave to refide in 
France, and fet out for Avignon. At Evreux he was robbed 
‘and almoft murdered by a foot-company of Englifh feamen, 
who were entertained in the French fervice : three of thefe were 
condemned and broke upon the wheel. From Avignon he re- 
ae paired 
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paired to Montpelier, where he fettled and lived in great trar- 
quillity. The firft tak he undertook in this retreat was a full 
vindication of himfelf, in anfwers to every article of his im- 
peachment. ‘The book is concluded with a fummary recapitu- 
lation. of his life, which was, in all refpeéts, that of a worthy 
man and an unfhaken patriot. It muft be owned, however, 
that his virtue was too fevere, and his condu&, on fome occa- 
fions, influenced by obftinate prejudice. 





~ 


Arr. VIII. Edwardi Bernardi, 8. T. P. et aftronomica apudOxo- 
nienfis, profeforis Saviliani, orbs erudite literatura a charaGere 
Samaritico deduda, nunc reflaurata, et Jupplementis quibufdam 
egregiis au@a Carolo Morton, M. D. Reg. et aat. foc. Lond. S. 
e col. med. (Se, 


— of this nature, though they may appear at firft 
fight, rather as objects of curiofity than of ufe, will be 
found, upon refle&ion, extremely conducive to the moft valua- 
ble purpofes of learning. By knowledge of alphabets, we are 
enabled, not only to learn dead and diftant languages, fo as to 
read authors we fhould not otherwife know; to fupply deficien- 
cies, and rectify miftakes in books which have been incorrely 
printed ; but, likewife to trace the progrefs of literature in 
every gradual deviation from its original fource, and from an 
affinity in the forms of letters, to demonftrate national connec- 
tions and migrations, which may throw lights upon the moft ob- 
{cure parts of hiftory and chronology, 


Dr. Bernard publifhed his table in the year 1689: he review- 
ed it in 1996 ; and baron Spanheim republifhed it in a different 
form in the year 1706. It is now again republifhed by the learned 
and ingenious Dr. Morton, with great additions, and ex- 
planatory notes, further illuftrated by coins and infcriptions, 
fome of which (we apprehend) never appeared before in public. 
Here, however, we find fome deviation trom Dr. Bernard, in 
the general difpofition of materials. The obje& of Dr. Ber- 
nard’s table is to exhibit a deduction of the alphabetical writing 
of the learned world, from the Samaritan or Hebrew alphabet : 
for this purpofe it was neceflary to conne&t, beyond a poffibility 
of doubt, the Samaritan and Grecian alphabets; for it is now 
generally agreed, that the Greek and Latin alphabets, in their 
feveral ages, together with their Gothic and other offsprings, 
have flowed from the Cadmzan, or, according to fome who 


trace it higher, from the Pelafgian : it feems alfo undeniable, 
that 
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that the other oriental alphabets flow from the Samaritan, or 
the fquare Hebrew. As to the mongrel oriental alphabets, par- 
ticularly the A2thidpic, Armenian, and, perhaps, even the 
Brachmin, their defcent from both the oriental and occidental, 
will hardly be doubted upon aétual examination. 


Dr. Morton, in the prefent table, has placed the Samaritan 
and the oldeft Greek columns clofe together, that the eye may 
compare them at once without interruption; and thefe two 
alphabets form the center of the divifion of the table, marked 
with the Fleur de lis; On the left of the Samaritan he has 
placed other oriental alphabets, branching off according to the 
order of time and courfe of reading, the Sanfcreet only ex- 
cepted, which ftands laft. To this difpofition he has adapted 
the order of the fpecies of letters in the Syriac, arid made a 
feparation between initial and final leiters. ‘Towards the bot- 
tom of the Arabic column, he has reftored fome letters to their 
places, and, in general, omitted the interpunétuation which 
might have created difficulty to the unexperienced, As Dr. 
Bernard difpofed thefe columns in a fort of genealogical fynop- 
fis, according to their order of going off, Dr. Morton has placed 
the column of vowels after the Arabic column, efpecially as 
the tranfition to the Sanfcreet alphabet is more forced than the 
reft, probably from the want of fome intermediate ftep. 


The Greek forms are placed on the right hand, next to the 
Samaritan, in columns, fucceeding one another according to the 
order of reading, and of time, fpecified in the feveral dates in- 
{cribed at the head of each column. To the alphabets of the 
lower divifion, he has added the moft antient formof the Etruf- 
can letters from Mr. Swinton. The four laft columns are tranf 
pofed, to bring the Ruffian next after the Runic, between which 
there is a great afhnity. From the Rufhan the tranfition is by 
the eait, fouthwards, through the Armenian and Coptic, to the 
ZEthiopic. Inthe Rnffian column he has likewife added the nu- 
meral power of the letters, from Ludolfus, in order to diftinguifh 
at one view, fome letters of the faid alphabet which have entered 
by a different channel. The Athiopic is reduced to the order 
of the Hebrew, which the general analogy feemed to require, 
The fupplementary alphabets are the Kufic, Phoenician, Paliny- 
rene, and Hetrufcan : the other additions on each fide of Dr. 
Barton’s coins, are fummary recapitulations of the argument of 
the table. There are many other alterations and additions 
which we cannot pretend to fpecify ; we with, thercfore, that 
the learned editor would, for the benefit of mankind, publifh 
a full explanation of this ingenious work, 
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Art. 1X. Introduéfory Ledures to the Sacred Books of the New Teftae 
iment, By John David Michaelis, proftfor in bis Majefty’s uni- 
verfity of Gottingen. 4to. Pr. 10s. 6d. Linde. 


T is well known that the univerfity of Gottingen has pro- 

duced many men of profound learning ; the illuftrious Hal- 
ler alone might have raifed it to a high degree of reputation in 
the republic of letters. Much erudition may then undoubtedly 
be expected in a work compofed by one of its principal profed- 
fors. Few readers will find their expectations difappointed in the 
perufal of the work before us. Though more concife than any 
thing hitherto publifhed in the fame way, it muft be acknow- 
ledged to contain a treafure of learning rarely to be met with 
in the voluminous productions of commentators and expofitors 
of fcripture, who, greatly to the advantage of the paper- 
manufacture, but not fo greatly to the edification of their rea- 
ders, {pin out a folio from a fingle text. The learned profeffor 
has therefore juitly remarked, in his preface, that whoever is de- 
firous of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the books of the 
New Teftament, fhould not content himfelf with thofe com- 
mentaries upon {cripture which are generally made ufe of. The 
age and authority of facred writ, are indifpenfibly neceffary to 
be known, in order to form a right judgment of the various 
readings upon which different interpretations are grounded. 
To enable us petfeétly to underftand each apofile, ’tis no lefs 
neceflary to be acquainted with the particular view which each 
might have had in compofing his epiftle or his gofpel. A 
knowledge of the hebraifms interfperfed in the apoftolical writ- 
ings, is likewife requifite, that we may know what credit to 
give to thofe expofitors who illuitrate the Greek text, from the 
Hebrew and other oriental languages. The work before us 
was compofed for thefe purpofes; and fuch a plan, executed ir 
a mafterly manner, cannot but be of the higheft ufe to ftudents 
of divinity ; whilft even thofe who are thoroughly verfed in the 
theological fcience, ‘may take pleafure in the perufal of a trea- 
tife, that affords fuch opportunities of refleéting on what 
they knew before. ‘The method purfued in thefe le€tures is 
admirable : they give us, as it were, in miniature, a general view 
of every thing that may contribute to promote the knowledge 
of the New Teftament. Nothing could be better judged with 
regard to itudents, than thus to enable them to acquire the 
knowledge of their profeffion, without wandering through the 
perplexed maze of puzzling and often contradictory, tedious 


erudition. 


The work before us may be looked upon as an index, 
which contains an accurate compendium of all theological 
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knowledge, with proper direétions to guide the reader in the 
choice of fuch books as are neceffary for his inftruétion. The 
author, in a judicious preface, obviates an objection that had 
been made to his performance, by telling us, that we are not 
to look upon it asan abridgment or extraét from father Simon’s 
Hiftoire critique du Noveau Teftament, which, though learned 
and copious in many articles, labours under one confiderable de- 
fe&. The learned compiler cannot be excufed for having 
Qmitted to enumerate the manufcripts of the New Teftament ; 
tho’ that defect is, in fome meafure, fupplied in thefe le€tures, 
from fection the 2oth, which proves that the manufcripts are the 
beft authorities for a reading, to fect. 28, containing fome ufe- 
ful divifions of thefe manufcripts. 


Having thus given a general idea of the work, we fhall con~ 
tinue to make occafional ftrictures upon whatever occurs in the 
courfe of it, which may appear worthy of the reader’s attention. 
In fection the 2d, the author endeavours to anfwer the objec- 
tion of certain infidels, that the writings of the apoftles, as 
well as fathers, might have been forged in the fifth century, 
about the time when Italy was over-run by the Goths. This 
objection, though groundlefs, and carrying as little appearance 
of probability as the cavils of fome critics, made mad by too 
much learning, againft the authenticity of Virgil, feems not to 
have been judicioufly anfwered by the profeffor, who infifts up- 
on the impoffibility of writing in ftiles fo different as thofe of 
St. Paui and St. John. It is furprifing that a perfon of fo much 
Jearning fhould be ignorant that the moft oppofite {tiles have. 
been copied with exaétnefs by the fame author. Strada, in his 
Prolufiones Poeticz, has imitated, in the moft maiterly manner, 
the ftiles of Ovid, Lucan, Statius, Virgil, Livy, and Tacitus. 
Tt would not be difficult to produce numerous inftances of au- 
thors who have this talent of copying. The pofhbility of the 
thing will not be called in queftion by any but the illiterate, 
and a weak argument like this only ferves to injure his caufe. 

What the author has added, in page 5, that the moft antient 
fathers, even thofe who were cotemporary with the apoiiles, as 
Clemens Romanus and Ignatius, quote the books of the New 
Teftament, and afcribe them to the apoftles, carries with it a de- 
monttration, which is proof againft all the cavils of infidelity, and 
all the craft of {cepticifm. For to fuppo‘e that all the writings of 
the fathers were forged for feveral fucceeding centuries, is an 
abfurdity fo grofs and palpable, that it does not even deferve 
to be confuted.—It is obferved in page 12, that the language 
of the New Teftament is not pure Greek, but intermixed with 
¢ corrupted 


Hebrew and Syriac phrafes, the antient Jews having 
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the Greek language, by mingling with it theif own, juft ag 
their defcendants have corrupted the living languages of Eu- 
rope. This will be readily acknowledged by every one that 
has any knowledge of the true Greek idiom, as it is to be 
found in the works of all claflic authors; from Homer down to 
Plutarch. As the Jews, after the Babylonifh captivity, not per- 
fectly underftanding fome Hebrew words, their miftake pro- 
duced new Greek phrafes among them, fuch as od éiras, ‘ thou 
haft faid,’ which in Matth. xxvi. ver. 29, is ufed for an affirmations 
It muft, indeed, be granted, that as moft of the writers of the 
New Teftament were Jews by birth, they could not, without 
the exertion of a reiterated miracle, avoid a mixture of Hebrew 
and Greek in their ftile. But fucha miracle would have had this 
il confequence, that every perfon not prepoffeffed in favour 
of thefe books, would have been tempted to think them fpurious, 
becaufe not compofed in fuch an idiom as might have been 
expected from authors who were known to be Jews, and con- 
equently unacquainted with the Greek idiom. It has been ob- 
jected againit this mixture of languages, that God is the author 
of their diftin@ion ; and being a God of order, cannot be fup- 
pofed to confound them. But to this obje&tion we may juftly 
anfwer, that the Jewifh Greek was the national language of 
the Jews at that period, jult as the modern Greek fpoken in the 
Morea, though but a corruption of the antient, is at prefent 
the only language of that country; and as the modern Italian, 
though it may be looked upon as a vitiated diale&t of the 
Latin, is now the univerfal language of Italy. Thofe that 
have made this objection, feem not to be aware that all lan- 
guages are derived from, and compounded of others, and that 
there are {carce any who can boaft of being original. In page 
26, the author obferves, that we are not to conclude that 
the Chriftian faith is fhaken by the many various readings in 
the New Teftament. That fuch reafoning would neither be 
juft nor defenfible, may be inferred from what has happened 
with regard to profane authors. ‘There are more various read- 
ings of Terence, than any claflic author, and yet it is allowed 
by critics, that we are furer of having the text of that author 
uncorrupted and genuine, than that of any other claffic. The 
authority of the fathers fhould, indeed, have but little weight, 
with regard to various readings, fince they not only cited by 
memory, but, like other writers of controverfy, cited paflages 
in the manner that might beit favour their particular opinions 
and fentiments. In a citation, the fame words may with eafe 
be made to carry a very different appearance; wherefore, as 
there were conftant difputes eons the fathers of the church, 
little ftrefs fhou:d be laid on th cir authority, when their quota- 
tions 
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tions differ from the, Greck manufcripts—In page 86 the: 
author takes notice of the punctuation, or accenting of Greek 5 
but though points or accents were in the time of the apo~ 
ftles made ufe of in the fchools of grammarians, it is cer 
tain they were not in general ufe; the moft learned cri+ 
tics and antiquaries being of opinion that books were for-" 
merly wrote without points, and that many of the perplexing’ 
paffages in the claffics are owing to this circumftance, points’ 
were invented in feveral fucceflive ages; and after the inven- 
tion of printing, the editors placed them arbitrarily : we have’ 
reafon, therefore, to apprehend that they often placed them at 
random, and without that care and attention which fo nice 
and critical a bufinefs feemed to exa&t.—The author’s obferva-" 
tions with regard to the antiquity of the Syriac verfion, pages 112, 
143, are equally learned and judicious; but it feems furprifing, 
that he has not anfwered one objection, which might ‘be eafily 
refuted by conjecture. The antiquity of the Syriac New Tefta-’ 
ment had been called in queftion, on account of fome Greek . 
words wholly unknown to the antient Grecians: for inftance, 
(fimo) a treafure, which the atuthor tells us is derived from the 
modern Grezk word gonuoy, filver. It is furprifing it fhould have’. 
efcaped his notice, that in all the comedies of the antient 
Greek poet Menander, cinuv is the name of an old mifer ; and 
that Terence, who has only tranflated him conitantly,- gives 
the name of Simo to a perfon of that charaéter; which renders 
it highly probable that this word was well known in the moft 
early ages of Greece. 


_It is, however, reafonable to fuppofe that the Syriac verfion 
of the New Teftament has not been privileged from’ the fate” 
of other antient writings, none of which have been delivered 
down to us in their genuine purity, .but blemished by copyifts, ° 
and disfigured by various readings. It. fheuld be ftill farther: 
obferved, before we difimifS this article of the Syriac verfion, that: 
it could never be afcertained who was the Syriac tranflator. 
The work has by the. Syrians themfelves been afcribed to St. 
Mark the -cvangelift, and to Thadeus. . However, «as it ton- 
tains fomething that favours of that antient fuperftition which! 
recommends celibacy as a holy ftate; we can by no means look 
upon it as the work of any of the apoftles. It. is further tobe. 
obferved, that thofe have been widely. miftaken, who are of: 
opinion that our Saviour {poke the Syriac dialeé&t. Whoever iis 
acquainted with ecclefiaftical hiftory, cannot be ignorant that’ 
the language at Jerufalem in our Saviour’s time was Chaldee, 
which differs in fome meafure from the Syriac. With regard to 
the utility of the Syriac verfion, our author juftly remarks in , 
page 118, that the antiquity of it renders it ufeful tipon three 
accounts’; ift, As it affifts us in determining the various read- 
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of the New Teftament: 2dly, As it contains many. genu- 
ine and excellent readings, which we do not meet with elfe- 
where: and 3dly, As it confirms fome antient rites, in which 
we are deeply interefted ; fuch as the celebration of Sunday. 
The author proceeds to fpeak of the many different verfions 
of the New Teftament to fection 74, and enumerates, with 
equal accuracy and erudition, every circumftance that can give 
any information upon this important fubje&t.—-Upon the whole, 
it muft be acknowledged that this work may be of the higheft 
utility to ftudents, by laying before them whatever is capable of: 
promoting the knowledge of the New Teftament. The author. 
appears ta have. wrote chiefly for the ufe. of his pupils; for 
which reafon it fhould not feem furprifing if his fentiments 
often differ from thofe of other learned divines. But when they 
do, they are fupported by a folidity and juftnefs of reafoning, 
for which, we apprehend, he will be acquitted of fingularity by. 
every candid and judicious readers. | 





ENGRAVING. 


Art. X. Ruins of Athens, with Remains, and other valuable Anti- 
quities inGreece. Fol. 11. 105. Sayer. 


HE ruins before us muft be generally admired as long as 

mankind retain a tafte for magnificence, order, and re- 
gularity in building. They have this advantage over the ruins 
of the famous Palmyra, that they are the precepts of Vitruvius 
reduced into practice ; precepts that are founded upon eternal 
laws, and coeval and coexifting with the ideas of beauty itfelf. 


The letter-prefs part of this fuperb work begins witha pre- 
face, by which we are informed that Monf. Le ow the origi- 
nal author, affifted by the munificence of the French king, ac- 
tually vifited the city of Athens, and not only delineated her 
ruins as they now ftand, but by his painful refearches into the 
various and juft proportions, filled our imaginations with 
their former beauty and magnificence ; ; and, at the fame time, 
by his rules and obfervations, given ws many leffons for eafy 
and perfedt imitation, Jn“ fhort, this work may be juftly con- 
fideréc as an attempt to reftore architeéture to its antient digni- 
ty; and of enabling the beholder and reader to attain to the 
correét fublime in that noble art, after its haying been fo long 
niftaken. 


In this preface we are given to underftand, that the views are 
arranged in the moft picturefque manner, and that the plans, 
elevations, profiles, and archite‘tural remarks, are reduced to 
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Englith meafure ; and that this edition is free fromm fome’mif- 
takes and inaccuracies in the original. ; 


We are next entertained with a concife hiftorical account of 
Athens, both antient and modern, and informed, that the moft 
beautiful of its prefent remains were owing to the grateful muni- 
ficence of the emperor Hadrian, who had a particular affection 
for this city, and either repaired or rebuilt:its public edifices, 
and at the fame time greatly enlarged its bounds. 


The account of modern Athens is extremely curious. It lies 
on a plain to the north-weft fide of the antient Acropolis, 
or caftle which was formerly in the center of the city; in length 
it is about a mile and a half, in breadth above a mile, and about 
four miles in circumference ; and the whole is divided into eight 
wards, befides the caftle, and containing, accordjng to the re- 
port of the inhabitants, 15000 fouls, of whom nine parts are 
Chriftians, the reft Turks, no Jews being admitted to live in 
the city. 


According to our author, few cities have preferved their privi- 
leges, under the Turkifh tyranny, fo well as Athens has; and 
with the ferenity of air, for which it was formerly fo famous, 
the modern inhabitants ftill enjoy great fubtility, cunning, and 
dexterity. We are then entertained with a defcription of the 
drefs of the inhabitants of both fexes, which is to be found in 
other authors: but though there are in and about Athens two 
hundred churches, of which fifty-two have particular priefts, 
we are apt, from the accounts given us by our author, to con- 
ceive no very high ideas of their magnificence, nor of their 
worfhip. The Turks have here five mofques ; but our author 
fays, that that transformed from Minerva’s temple to a mofque, 
is incomparably the fineft in the world. 


Provifions and wine at Athens are good and cheap; and fifh, 
ficth, and fowl, are in great plenty. Their olives, efpecially a 
green kind for pickling, are excellent. Their trade is but fmall ; 
but Mr. Le Roy thinks, that European merchants might find 
their account in trading with the Athenians, by returns of oil, 
anis, cummin, and other feeds; wool, cheefe, honey, wax, 
Turkey-leather, foap, &c. in exchange for broad cloth, tin, 
lead, fpice, &c. 


Our author then gives us a curious account of the modern 
language of the Athenians, which continues ftill to be Greek, 
but corrupted ; and of fome of their religious cuftoms, with the 


form and manner of their marriages, 
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‘ With refpe& (fays he) to the monuments of antiquity yet 
remaining at Athens, they are found preferable to thofe of any 
other place in the world; and fhall be duly defcribed and confi- 
dered, beginning with the Acropolis, or caftle, being fituated 
in the midft, and moft eminent part of Athens. 


. € The Acropolis, or caftle, is built upon a large rock, with 
precipices on every fide, except the north-weft end, which rifes 
by a fteep afcent to the entrance, and is better fortified than the. 
- reft, by high and thick walls. The whole rock, which is oval, 
being about twelve hundred ordinary paces in circumference, 
and furrounded with walls of great antiquity, efpecially af the 
foundations, making an area twice as long as broad. About 
two hundred paces lower, towards the bottom of the hill, are 
diftinétly feen the foundations of other walls, encompaffing the 
firft, almoft round, which are faid to be thofe built by Thefeus, 
who firft enlarged the city. One gate ftandeth on the fouth fide, 
and two others, confifting of vaft ftones, on thé north and 
north-eaft fides, but the walls are almoft levelled with the ground. 
]t may be eafily demonftrated, both by the monuments of an- 
tiquity yet remaining, and from hiftory, that Athens had 
another wal! including this fecond wall, and encompafling the 
whole city, fpread far and wide about it; to which were joined 
two other long walls, one reaching to Pyrza, the other to Pha- 
_ karea. The Haga hath for its garrifon about an hundred Turks 
ef the country, who refide there, with their families, and are al- 
ways upon their guard, to oppofe pirates, who often land there, 
and do mifchief. Wherefore all night a party of this guard by 
turns, go the rounds, making a great noife, as well to fignify 
their watchfulnefs, as to inform their enemies, jf any come, 
they are ready to receive them: thefe foldiers are called Nefe- 
rides, or Ifarlidesin Turkifh, and Caftriani in Greek. 


* Going up to the caftle from the town by degrees, and wind- 
ing about to the entrance, which is at the north-weft end of the 
rock, within the firft gate in the walls are two figures in Baffo 
Relievo, that join hands, which feem to be a man and his 
wife, giving each other their laft farewel, as is fometimes feen 
in ancient monuments, with this word in Latin, 7Va/e; and in 
Greek, XAIPE, or Adieu. Mounting a little further through a 
narrow court, with a covert on the fide of it for the guards, is 
the fecond gate, over which is a fofit of marble, with an in- 
feription of one Flavius Marcellinus, indicating, that he rebuilt 
the gates of the town at his own charges: perhaps meaning 
only the gates of the Acropolis ; for that, as Thucydides ob- » 
ferves, was called the city, even after the reft was rebuilt. 
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Paft the fecond gate, aré fome ancient foundations. ‘Therice 
through another fmall court the way leads to a third gate ; over 
which is a Baffo-relievo of an eagle, the enfign of the Roman 
fovereignty ; the goodnefs of whofe fculpture fhews it to be an- 
cient. Paffing this gate, you are within the Acropolis, where 
the firft thing to be obferved is a little temple on the right hand? 
namely, that dedicated to vitory, without wings, built of white 
marble, with one end near the wall, where, ’tis faid, AZgeus 
caft himfelf down at the fight of the black fails his fon Thefeus 
forgot to change, when he returned victorious from the combat 
with the minotaur in Crete: therefore ftiled without wings, be- 
caufe the fame thereof arrived not at Athens before Thefeus, 
that brought it : otherwife victory was always reprefented with 
wings. This temple is fifteen feet long, and about eight or 
nine broad; of white marble, with pillars of the Doric order. 
The entabiature has a Baffo-relievo on it, of finall figures well 
cut ; and now ferves for a powder magazine.’ 


The firft ruin here exhibited is the temple of Pola in Iftria, 
which Monf. Le Roy fays is, in point of beauty, amongft the 
moft valuable remains of antiquity. According to the infcrip- 
tion on its freeze, it was dedicated to Rome and Auguftus. ‘It 
creates admiration, as well for its elegant difpofition, as for the 
proportions of all its parts and decorations : it is of the Co- 
rinthian order, and of that fort called by Vitruvius, Proftyles, 
that is to fay, it has only columns in its front. Its afpeé is 
rendered majeitic, by being raifed upon feveral fteps, and the 
different forts of marble of which it is built, produces even 
now, an agreeable effe& ; that of the columns in particular is 
exceeding fine, being red, fpotted with white: thefe columhs 
are plain, but their capitals are adorned with oak and olive 
leaves. This peculiarity of the two forts of leaves in the fame 
capital is very remarkable ; perhaps the architeét id not intro- 
duce them without defign. It is well known that the Romans 
decreed the crown of olives to Auguitus, for having reftored 
peace to the univerfe, and that of oak, for having preferved 
the citizens of the common-wealth. The entablature is ex- 
ceeding rich, and its profiles are extremely elegant. Nothing 
can be better defigned, or more judicioufly ‘executed, than the 
ornament of the freeze in flank; on the front of this temple 
there is a medallion in the tympan of the pediment of an oval 
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form, but its fculpture is fo decayed, that the fubje& repred 
fented thereon cannot be well made out.’ 


The fecond ruin exhibited is the famous theatre at Athens, 
which is rendered fo illuftrious, by its formerly having the dra-~ 
mas of Euripides, Sophocles, Efchylus, and other Greek poets 


reprefented upon it ; and whofe ftatues jt once contained. We. 


have not, however, from the defcription given by our author, 
any high idea ejther of its magnificence or conveniency, being in 
both refpects greatly inferior to the Roman works of the fame 
kind. ‘ Itisin breadth, taking it in its greateft diameter, two 
hundred and fixty-three feet, five inches, and feven parts. The 
place of performance, or the great diameter of the orcheftra, 
is one hundred and ten feet, eleven inches, and two parts; the 
reft is for the fteps: the walls of this theatre are eight feet, nine 
inches and feven parts thick ; and the whole fabric is of white 
marble. Above the feats of the fpeftators are found four in- 


{criptions * upon little pillars.’ 


The next reprefentation is that of the temple of Thefeus. 


‘ The plan of this temple, which was built ten years after the 
battle of Salamine, is a parallelogram, as are almoit all the 
Greek temples, of the Dorick order, adorned with a portico 
which encircles them: it has fixteen columns in front, and 
thirteen in flank : its architecture refembles that of Minerva ; A 
and this laft feems copied from that pf Thefeus, built fome 
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years before. The cielings of the porch are difpofed in an ex- 
traordinary manner ; there are great beams of marble, about 
the height of the cornice, which anfwers to each triglyph, and 
which give us an high idea of the firft difpofition of the} pieces 
of wood which formed thofe ornaments in the firft origin’ of 
architecture. This conftruétion is a proof of the antiquity of 
this temple ; inafmuch as we fee reprefented in marble, thofe 
pieces which were at firft executed only in wood. ‘This build- 
ing is adorned with beautiful fculptures.’ 


- Hadrian’s aquedu& is the next antiquity exhibited. This is 
part of the beautiful frontifpiece of a ciftern, cut out of a 
rock, the top of which, according to our author, is a more en- 
chanting view than imagination can form, and a more awful one, 
from the infinite variety of claflic objeéts which it _— than 
all the reft of the world can. furnith. 


, 


The temple of Minerva next follows; and for materials and 
art it is the moft beautiful piece of antiquity in the world. ¢ Itis 
built of admirable white marble. ‘The plan of. it is above twice 
as long as itis broad, being two hundred and twenty-eight feet, 
ten inches, and fix parts in length, and one hundred and one 
feet, eight inches, and two- thirds of a part wide ; it rifes-with 
an afcent every way of five fteps, which ferve as a bafis to the 
portico, that is fupported by fluted columns’ of the Dorick or- 
der, without any bafis. Thefe pillars are forty-fix in number, 
being eight to the front, and as many behind, and feventeen on 
éach fide. ‘They are thirty-three feet, eight inches, three parts 
and two-thirds high, and fix feet, eight parts and a half diame- 
ter. The diftance between pillar and pillar is eight feet, teti 
parts, and two-thirds. Thefe pillars fupport an entablature 
round the temple, charged with hiftorical figures of admirable 
workmanfhip. The figures of the pediment, which the ancients 
called the eagle, appear, though from that height, to be as big 
as life; heipg in Alto-relievo, and well executed.’ 

* The figure in the middle having its right arm broken, 
which probably held the thunder ; between his legs, without 
doubt, was placed the eagle ; for the beard and majefty ex- 
preffed in his countenance, fufficiently fhew it to have been 
made for Jupiter. He ftands naked, for fo he was ufually re- 
prefented, efpecially by the Greeks. At his right hand is another 
figure, covered half way down the leg, coming towards Jupiter, 
which perhaps was a victory, leading the horfes of Minerva’ s 
triumphal chariot, which follows it : the horfes are finifhed with 
fuch amazing art, that the vigour, fpirit, and fire, natural to 
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thofe generous-animals, feems here to receive addition, as if ins 
fpired by the goddefs they draw. Minerva isin the chariot, ra- 
ther as the goddef of learning than war, without helmet, buck- 
ler, or a Medufa’s head on her breaft, as Paufanias defcribes 
her image within the temple. Behind her is another figure of 
a woman fitting. The next two figures fitting in the corner, are 
the emperor Hadrian, and his emprefs Sabina, as appears by 
the many medals and ftatues to be feen of them. On the left 
hand of Jupiter are five or fix figures, probably an aflembly of 
the gods ; where Jupiter introduces Minerva, and acknowledges 
her his daughter. The pediment at the other end of the tem- 
ple was adorned with figures, expreffing Mizerva’s conteft with 
Neptune, about who fhould name the city of Athens, of which 
remains only part of a fea-horfe. The freeze is charged with 
a Baffo-relievo at feveral diftances, divided into fquares four feet 
eight inches, reprefenting the battle of the Athenians with the 
centaurs.’ 


* "The lanthorn of Demofthenes, which is next reprefented, is 
curious, not only for its great antiquity butits ftru€ture, being 
a fmall round edifice of white marble. The pedeftal is ftone, 
and its form that of a lanthorn. Its entablature and roof is 
fuftained by fix Corinthian pillars fluted. Upon it have been 
carved fourteen groups, which, by the remains of them, feem 
to have had the hiftory of Hercules for their fubjects. It was 
here that Demofthenes is faid to have fhut himfelf up while he. 
was ftudying eloquence, and, by the defcription of it, feems ta 
have been originally defigned for a light-houfe, and might have 
been part of a much greater building, moft probably of a gy- 
mafium or place of exercife.. In the fame chapter our author 
gives us fome very curious Greek infcriptions, found at Athens, 
but as they cannot be entertaining to any but profeffed fcholars, 
we omit them. 


_ The port of Phalera is next exhibited, but without any thing 
about it remarkable, but that it was the only port the old Athe- 
nians had in the infancy of their commerce. 


The ftruéture that follows is called the triumphal monument 
of Philopappus, and is of admirable white marble, and of cu- 
rious'workmanfhip: its height well proportioned, and fome- 
what circular. This Philopappus is reprefented on the monu- 
ment, with other figures to completeits fymmetry; and though 
he is defigned in the infcription Consut, yet we are told he was 
a Syrian. His name is not amongft the Roman confuls, pro- 
bably becaufe he died when he was only conful elect, or defigna- 
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tus. He lived under Trajan, and this monuméht is mentioned 
by Paufanias. 


Next follows the ruins of an antient temple found at the. 
foot of Mount Laurium. Thofe ruins are venerable, chiefly 
through their antiquity ; its columns have no bafes, and no in-. 
fcriptions are to be found about the ruins. The proportion of 
its columtis is very fhort, and a capital, after much enquiry, 
being found entire, it bears ftrong marks of the firft ideas man- 
kind conceived in the invention of the Doric order. * It may 
here be reafonably concluded, that this temple was of very great 
antiquity : it feemed as if all the parts of its entablature had beer 
made in wood, ufual in the early days of architeQure. ed 


‘ Farther to confirm this opinion in raifing up 4 tange of 
thefe columns with leavers, to fee how they were joined, an mn- 
common fingularity appeared, which was their being faftened 
together with keys of a red wood, pretty hard, which had been 
well preferved : the holes wherein they were fixed in each ran 
were three inches wide and fourdeep: ‘The marble of this tem- 
ple was very indifferent.’ 


The next antiquity that occurs is the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, one of the moft magnificent buildings in old Athens, 
*¢ The entrance was in the middle of the front to the weft, as 
appears from the remains of it : ‘on the north-fide it is joined 
to a wall of the fame order, adorned with Corinthian pillars fet 
upon bafes, and a well-proportioned -entablature above’ the'ca- 
pitals; they are eighteen in number. Alfo twoon the north- 
fide of the Veftibulum, or entrance. To this joinsa wallina 
right angle, from the corner to the Veftibulum, or porch, en 
the weft-fide, but is not adorned, nor feems to have ever béeti g 
fo that probably the weft-fide was the principal front, and the 
porch ftood in the middle of that; and by confequence made a 
perfe& fquare, each fide of which is fix hundred fixty-nine 
feet, ten inches, four parts and a half.’ 


We are next prefented with the amazing remains of Ha- 
drian’s Pantheon, in feventeen tall beautiful fluted columns, of 
white Phrygian marble (which is whiter than the famous Penti- 
lican marble) thirteen of which ftill retain their architrave. 
The diameter of the column is fix feet, and the height, in- 
cluding the bafe and capital, ten diameters, or fixty feet. How 
muft Verfailles, and all modern buildings, hide their diminithed 
heads, compared to this Pantheon when entire! The co. 
Jumns originally were one hundred and twenty in number, and 
their capitals are moft richly decorated with oak leaves, Sc. 
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The next antiquity is the temple of Minerva of Sunium, #: 
promontory of Attica, of the greateft elegance and grandeur of! 
defign. Seventeen columns of this temple ftill ftand on the top 
of the promontory, which has thereby got the name of Cape 
Column. ‘ This temple refembles thofe of Minerva and The- 
feus at Athens, having been furrounded with a range of columns, 
which formed a periftyle, having fix in front. On meafuring 
the triglyphs of the freeze, and mutules of the cornice, the 
whole appears to be of the Doric order. The time it was built 
cannot be juftly afcertained, but from the nature of its archi- 
teture, appears of the fame date with the temples already 


{poken of.’ 


The temple of Eriétheus, which next follows, feems, by fome 
particularities in its Ionic decoration, to be older than the times 
of Hadrian. ‘ It has been taken by travellers for two temples, 
probably from the two veftibules remaining. The firft of thefé 
is reprefented on the left. Between the Ionic columns are three 
windows, which adorned the wett-fide of the temple. The 
other little veftibule, whofe entablature is fupported by caryati- 
des, is feen in this view adjoining to the temple of Erictheus, five 
of which remain pretty well preferved, and are extremely beau- 
tiful. This entablature is very noble, and the beauties of the 
Tonick order, whether you confider the fingularity of its capi- 
tals, or its other enrichments, is here feen in its utmoft perfec. 


tion.’ 

All that remains of the temple of Auguftus is four Doric pit- 
Jars, fupporting a pediment, on the architrave of which is ar 
infcription, importing, that the fame was dedicated to Rome 


and Auguftus. Near this temple was found a moft curious large 
marble, on which is written the law of Hadrian, touching the 


fale of oil at Athens. 


The tower of the winds, being eight in number, next fol- 
lows, and is entire all but the weather-cock. The roof of this 
tower is a pyramid of marble, compofed of twenty-four ftones, 
refting on the walls of the tower, and on its fides are cut the 
figures of the winds. By the beauty of the carving, and by its 
being defcribed by Vitruvius, this tower muft be at leaft zo00 
years itanding. It has been often defcribed. 


The ruins of the temple of Corinth, which next follow, are 


chiefly remarkable for the great figns of antiquity they bear, 
and are built of ftone. Some of the columns are crowned with 


an architrave, and fome with capitals only ; the columns ftand- 
ing are fourteen in number. 


We 
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We next have the monument of Thrafyllus, which, frorii 
fome very curious antient infcriptions, we learn, was part of a 

mnafium. ‘ It is hewn out of the rock on which the caftie 
ftands ; its outfide is adorned with three marble pillars of the 
Dorick order, fuftaining an entablature of the fame; above 
which are three plinths, and above that on the middle, mounted 
on a pedaftal, is a fedent figure cloathed, but without a head, 
On each corner are places, hewn like pedeftals, for two other 
ftatues.’ 


Upon this plate we have reprefented part of a marble upon 
the point of a rock, which is extremely curious. ‘ ’Tis a he- 
micycle dug out of a fquare, and cut in fuch a manner as to 
run parallel with the equator like the equinoétial, refembling 
that mentioned by Vitruvius, which was mentioned by Bero- 
fus, the Chaldean. There muft have been a gnomon in the 
middle, whofe apparent extremity anfwered to the centre of the 
hemicycle, and reprefented the centre of theearth. Its fhadow 
performed in fix months the number of degrees that are be- 
tween the tropics, and not only marked the deelinations of the 
fun, that is to fay, the days and months, but likewife the hours 
of each day ; for this might be done by dividing the one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees of the hemicycle into twelve equal 
parts ; which gave the hours of the days, from the autumnal to 
the vernal equinox, but not thofe which are above twelve hours 
long, and which, on the contrary, are from the vernal to the 
autumnal.’ 


The ruins of the famous veftibules, or propylea, thro’ which 
the citadel of Athens was entered, next appear; and from the 
reprefentation of them when entire, which is part of the fron- 
tifpiece of this work, the whole muit have been ftupendoufly 


grand. 


According to Monf. Le Roy, thofe propylea coft two thou- 
fand and twelve talents in building, which is about half a mil- 
lion fterling. When we confider the great value of money, and 
confequently the cheapnefs of labour, and at the fame time 
the plenty and nearnefs of materials for building at Athens, 
this fum feems to be exceffive; and indeed Monf. Le Roy 
appears to have miftaken his authorities. He quotes Harpocra- 
tion and Suidas; and upon infpection we perceive, that both of 
them took their account from Heliodorus: but with fubmiffion, 
Heliodorus, as quoted by them, does not fay that the wporvAase 
or veftibules coft that money, but that the citadel of Athens, to 
which they were an entrance, coftzo12 talents, in which fum we are 
to fuppofe the expence of the mporvAaia to be included; and this 
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fam is credible enough: ‘The defcription which Monf. Le Roy; 
however, gives of thofe propylea, is extremely accurate and 
curious. * The marks left us by the antients to diftinguith the 
propylia are firiking, even in its prefent ruinous condition, 


_ € The front compofed of fix Doric columns without any enr 
tablature, between which is built a wall, then forms five inter- 
columns, the middle is the largeft ; thofe at the angles are 
fimaller. In the walloppofite to the front are five doors; which 
correfpond exaGly to the five intercolumns; thefe doors are two 
tiametcrs, the largeft is thirteen feet fiveinches and three parts 
wide ; the two next, nine feet two inches and ten parts, and the 
two leaft are four feet, feven inches eight parts and an half, 
thefe !aft are not fo eafily feen as the other three. This pecu- 
liarity of the five doors is at the entrarice of the citadel of Athens, 
and feems to fhew that it was the propylza, agreeable to Suidas 
and Harpocration, and gives fufficient proof of what Paufanias 
advances on the bignefs of the ftones, which compofed the ciel- 
ing. Meafuring the ruins of thiscieling, under the roof which 
cover it, one of the principal beams of marble, broken at the 
two ends, was ten feet eight inches in length; nine fuch beams, 
fupported its whole covering, each of which was feventeen feet 
nine parts long, another beam, ftill entire which covers the 
great door, is twenty-three feet five inches and feven parts. 
*Twas doubtlefs the fize of thefe pieces of marble on which 
Paufanias expatiates in {peaking of this building, inafmuch as 
the great beam of the temple of Diana at Ephefus, which the 
goddefs, according to the opinion of the Greeks, had placed 
there herfelf on account of its weight, was but thirty Roman 
feet, which are equal to twenty-eight feet nine inches and feven 


parts. 


‘ But what fully demonftrates this building to have been the 
propylza, is an exceeding fine pedeftal found there, being a 
part thereof, and placed before it ; as was another fince des 
ftroyed. Thefe two pedeftals, on which ftood the equeftrian 
{tatues mentioned by Paufanias, were diftant from each other a 
littte more than the breadth of the principal front, whence 
they meafured forty feet fix inches and eleven parts, and te 
which they afcended by iteps.’ 


The architeRure of what is called the arch of Thefeus, or 
Adrian, is but indifferent, according to our author, (tho’ we 
fcarcely can conceive that idea of it, from the plate he gives us 
in his civil architecture) but it is remarkable by the two ‘infcrip- 
tions on it. The fide next the citadel i is infcribed, TH1s 1s THE 


city 

















Ruins of Athens, &e. - St 
tity on Tueseus; that on the other fide is infcribed, rus 1s 
THE c1iry OF HADRIAN, AND NOT. OF THESEUS.: 


The odeum, which is the laft antiquity here defcribed, can be 
fo little gueffed at from its appearance in thé print, that we 
muft give the words of the author. ‘ It is fituated upon the 
brow of that rock that hath the Turkith burying-place north ; 
the theatre of Bacchus and the caftle eaft, with a little valley 
between. The foundations are of vaft ftones, cut in a point like 
a diamond. Its plan is fomething more than a femi-ellipfis,; the 
back part of which forms an obtufe angle, hewn. out of the fo- 
lid rock, whofe diameter is four hundred and twenty feet. In 
the center of its radii is cut a fquare place, higher than the reft 
of the area, behind which are fteps to go to the top, that are 
about fix feet high; on each fide of that are feats, near the 
length of the radii; this has been thought by fome the tribu- 
nal of the fo much celebrated Areopagus, and the benches on 
each fide the feats of the fenators: but with greater, probabi- 
lity it was the odeum, or mufic theatre, built by Pericles ; and 
notwithitanding its prefent condition, was once the greateft or 


nament of the city of Athens.’ 


We have thus given our readers a full, and we hope a fair, 
account of this magnificent work, which contains twelve plates 
of views, and fourteen of civil architeCturc, reprefenting the 
proportions of the buildings, columns, &c. fuppofing them en- 
tire, all excellently well engraved. We cannot help complaining; 
that the tranflator of the letter-prefs part of it, feems to be 
ignorant either of Englifh or French, either.of which is. equally 
prejudicial to a tranflation ; but he appears to be an_artift, and 
to underitand the terms of architeéture, which makes fome 


amends for verbal inaccuracies. 2 


After all, we have certain reafons for declaring, that Le Roy’ s 
plans are far from being correct ; that his imagination in fome 
places has run riot ; that, in others, his drawings are faulty, his 
proportions falfe ; and that the public will do well to fufpend 
their opinion of this work, until they have an opportunity to 
compare it with the Ruins of Athens, drawn upon the fpot by 
an Englith artift, who will foon oblige the world with a pub?. 
lication. 


* 


Vor. VIII. Fuly 1759. G 7 Montury 
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Art. 11. An impartial Eftimate of the Rev: Mr. Upton’s xotes om 
the Fairy Queen, 8vo. Pr.6¢. Baldwin. 


The author of this pamphlet undertakes to fhew, that Mr. 
Upton, in his new edition of the Fairy Queen, has in his notes 
borrowed many curious difcoveries, and interefting remarks, 
from Mr. Warton’s obfervations on the Faierie Queene, publifhed 
about five years ago; and that Mr. Upton has not made even 
the leaft acknowledgment to Mr. Warton, for the notes he has 
thus borrowed. From the inftances of plagiarifm here pro- 
duced, it muft be owned that Mr. Warton has fome reafon to 
complain of being treated too cavalierly ; and indeed we think 
Mr. Upton is the le{s excufable for his difreipeétful omiffion, as 
the merit of his work would have been univerfally allowed, 
exclufive of thofe remarks he has borrowed of Mr. Warton; fo 
that he had no occafion to make fuch an illiberal appropriation. 

The author of the Impartial Eftimate, not fatisfied with hav- 
ing expofed the plagiarifm of Mr. Upton, makes a fudden 
tranfition with the point of his ridicule, to the modern tranfla- 
tor of Orlando Furiofo, whom he drags upon the ftage without 
thyme, reafon, propriety, or provocation, in order to excite 
the mirth of his readers, and fix a general mark of contempt 
upon a whole work, by the partial quotation of one note, in 
which that gentleman has indulged his regard for Ariofo in 
fome warm exclamations of applaufe. Now granting thefe ex- 
clamations to be enthufiaftic, do they derogate from the merit 
of the tranflation? No fure; no more than’a tiny wart upon 
the great toe, derogates from the fymmetry of the moft beaus 
tiful countenance, But, thefe exclamations were not folely the 
effects of enthufiaftic admiration; they were fet up as terms 
and marks, directing the unlearned or fuperficial reader to beau- 
ties which he might otherwife lave overlooked. Had the efti- 
mator viewed them in this light, he would have had more caufe 
to approve than condemn thofe effufions of the tranflator; and, 
no offence to his learning and tafte, perhaps they might have 
introduced him to a more intimate acquaintance with Ari:/fo, 
than he now enjoys.—And here it may not be amifs to take 
notice of a ftill more malignant and abfurd ‘attack upon the 
tranilator of Or/ando Furio/o, which iffued laft month from that 
repofitory of dulnefs and malevolence, replenifhed by the inde- 
fatigable care of the induftrious nightman R hG $5’ 








and his fpoufe. Speaking of the tranflation of the Satires of 
Ariofto, the fagacious Monthly Reviewer, or his mate, after 
fairly owning he or fhe had not afumed to compare it critically 
with the Italian, affirms that it reads very pleafingly ; for he or 
fhe fhould not count it the leaft compliment to this work, to 

fayy 
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fay, that it greatly excels, as far as they can be compared, 
the Jait tranflation of Orlando Furiofo, which has murdered the 
Englifh, &c.—Pray, Mr. R——h G s, or Madam G 
how dare you afume to pafs fentence upon any tranflation, be- 
fore you have compared it critically with the original? Are not 
you a profeffed critic ? and in that capacity is it not your indif- 
penfible duty to compare every tranflation with the original ? 
Can you pretend to convey a proper idea of fuch a work to 
the reader, without having made fuch a comparifon ?— But we 
will whifper a word or two before we go: this is a common 
practice with you, and your journeymen. You not only omit 
comparing tranflations with their originals critically, but you 
do not compare them at all; nay, fome of them you cannot 
compare at all, unlefs it be by counting the lines in each. You 
never read either Ario/fo’s fatires, or his Orlando Furiofo, in the 
original ; confequently you can be no judge of the tranflations, 
Thofe fatires may be the fatires of Archilochus, for aught you 
know. If we were minded to take a retrofpect, we could point 
out other tranflations of fome confequence, which you have 
affumed to criticize, without underitanding one fyllable of the 
original; an inftance of prefumption in an illiterate bookfeller, 
and his wife, which can {carcely be paralleled im the annals of 
dulnefs and effrontery. 

Now we talk of comparing, what could put it into your wife 
head to compare the fatires of Arioffo with the Orlando Furiofo ?. 
Don’t you know, that you might as well compare a butterfly, 
with a dromedary; or one of Virgil’s epigrams with the Epic 
poem of the AEncis? But if the truth muit be told, you had 
no other defign in this wife comparifon, but that of gratifying 
unprovoked malice, by fquirting your filth at the tranflator of 
Orlando, and us, who have prefumed to applaud the tranflation, 
concluding your artigle with affirming, that @ tranflator of real 
merit may henceforth read our applaufe more tham our cenfure. Ha, 
ha, ha! who isthis venerable drifarchus, who mounts the chair 
of criticifm, and pronounces dogmatically againft the judgment, 
and candour of the Critical Reviewers ?—No Arifiarchus, but am. 
antiquated Sappho, -a fybil, or rather a pope Joan in tafte and 
literature, pregnant with abufe, begot by rancour, under the 
canopy of ignorance. Purge your choler, goody; have re- 
courfe to your apothecary in this aduit weather, who will keep. 
you cool and temperate. Mean while, you and your obfequious 
fpoufe may confer together on your vain importance, like the 
two owls in the fable. 

‘¢ Hufband, you reafon well, replies 

The folemn mate with half-fhut eyes : 

My parlour is the feat of learning ; 

In choofing authors you’re difcerning. 

Befides, on faddled afs you fit 

The type and ornament of wit.” Art. 
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Art. 12. The Twentieth Epiftle of Uorace to His Book, modernized by 
the Author of Femaie Condutt, and applied to bis own book, and 
intended as an anfwer to the remarks on bis book, made by the writer 
of the Critical Review, and by the Writer of the Monthly Re- 
view. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Owen. 


It was once a debate among cafuifts, which we could with to 
fee revived, whether the contempt offered to great men in dif- 
guife ought juftly to be refented by them as injurious. After 
much reafoning upon the matter, E{cobar at length de stermines, 
that as men they have a right to refent; but as great men they 
are obliged to forgivenefs. This laft part of the arguinent is 
fo applicable to our prefent purpofe, that we cannot avoid urg- 
jng it in the ftrongeft manner, in expoftulating with the great 
‘man with whom we are at prefent unhappily embroiled. We 
have a right to be forgiven, becaufe we now at Jaft acknow- 
ledge the dignity of him from whom (imprefied with terror as 
we are) we afk forgivenefs, 


A few months ago a poem entitled Female Condu& came from 
the prefs, publithed in the ufual manner, without one fingle 
mark of the author’s importance, and we in our ufual manner 
found fomething in it to praife, and fomething to reprove. At 
this time we knew very little of Mr. Mariot, and, in the fince- 
rity of our hearts, wifhed his dull, well-meaning efforts fuccefs. 
Soon, however, it was found, that in talking of him we were 
all in the wrong box, nor paid him half that deference which 
he claimed as his due. The pamphlet before us, wrote in all 
the fury of refentment, tells us all about him. By this we are 
informed, but alas, too late for redrefs! that Mr. Mariot is tall, 
that he is rich; that he is thin and lean; that he laughs when 
the fun fhines ; and laftly, that he is the very man who took 
the two Gregories.. Why could he not have told us all this 
when he publithed his firit pamphlet? No, he flips it out upon 
the world in obfcurity, and, like Peter the Great, is refolved to 
quarrel with every creature that does not pay homage to his 
greafy greatnefs in difguife. Had he put but half what the 
prefent pamphlet contains into the preface of the former, it 
were eafy to have clapp’d on a pair of prudential fpectacles, 
and read his poetry into rhyme; for he may be convinced that 
we fooner would have eaten gunpowder, than have meddled 
with the author who took the two Gregories. 


Though this performance was opened with a thorough re- 
folution not to lofe our temper upon the perufal, yet we find it 
fo fevere, that we kindle as we read. It is all an Orange ftuffed 
with cloves : when fajigued of fcolding in profe, he has recourfe 


to rhyme, and when he has teized us ficiently with Englith 
verle, 
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werfe, he takes up the cudgels in Latin. All are alike to him, 
back-{word, fingle falchion, or quarter-ftaif; he wields them 
all with equal dexterity, and no favour. Now he calls us f{crib- 
Jers, anon minor critics, then dull critics, bad-hearted critics. 
‘This fure is not polite ; yet all this might be borne, but who can 
be calm when he calls us Bavius? yes, dear reader, he actually calls 
us all Bavius! Ah, little did we think, that while we cenfured 
the writer of Female Condu@, we were only raifing the indigna- 
tion of the author who took the two Gregories. 

Yet fhall it be left to his own breaft, whether he deals can- 
didly with us, or the public. He firft writes bad verfes, and 
next he tells the world he does not defire a reputation for 
poetry. This is very modeft either way. Would not any one 
be induced from fuch a performance, and with fuch an invita- 
tion, to fpeak his fentiments without fhrinking? In an: evil 
hour we took the author at his word, pitied his performance, 
‘and gave him a aeheres from Parnafflus at his own requeft; 
and yet, oh ingratitude! here we have him in a violent paflion 
for our pains. This author js furely a fly one. He invites us 
to a feaft; tells us we are heartily welcome to fall to, and yet is 
virulently angry with us for eating. Does this become the pa- 
tron of virtue, this become the avowed champion of the fair 
fex? Does this become the man who has fought, and confe- 
quently vanquifhed gameiters, methodifts, and Bolinbroke? O 
vartue, vartue, to what will this degenerate age at length ar- 
tive, when the very man who gives a morfel of bread with one 
hand, picks it from our teeth with the other! 

By this time the reader, perhaps, defires to fee how our poet 
treats usin rhyme; and though, by quoting him, we propagate 
our own difgrace, yet will we be juft to him and the public. 
The epiftle in view is, from the author to his own book. Let 
us fuppofe him fitting like the man in the primmer in his arm- 
chair, thus addrefling the manufcript which he holds between 
his finger and thumb: ‘ My little book, fays he, you have an 
eye or a mind to————” but take it in his own words: 


« My book, you have an eye to Temple-bar, 
That you may trim in Owen’s fhop appear ; 
That you with gilded ornaments may fhine, 
Polifh’d without, and delicate within. 

You hate the clofe reftraint of lock and key, 
Which toa modeft book would grateful be.— 
But go from me forewarn’d, this leffon learn, 
When gone from me you never can return; * 


2 





"« ® We are afraid there is a miftake here, being informed a 
large bale of this work was fent to Hillingdon for wafte paper.” 
Om——% Gregory, jum. 

When 
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When this fhall happen, I (who in your ear 
Inftill’d good counfel which you would not hear) 
In your diftrefs will fcornful laugh at you 

Like him, who down a rock in anger threw 
The afs, that would not his commands purfue. 
Who'll ftrive againft his will to fave a fool, 
Whom friendly admonitions can’t control ?” 

‘The reader at length fmokes the champion wevhave to dea} 
with ; he will obferve what ftrength of thought and diétion, and 
what a flow of poetry are here! A piddling reader, it is certain, 
might obje& to almoft all the rhymes of the above quotation ; 
but the lefs rhyme the more like blank verfe, and all know that 
Milton wrote without fuch a reftraint: but if any reader is for 
having the above quotation to be rhyme, he has nothing more to 
do than to read it poetically. Let dey, for inftance, be called see, 
and then it rhymes with de ; and let fool be called fol, and then 
it anfwers contro] in the next line. By this means the poetry, 
which our author, no doubt, meant for blank verfe, may ferve 
for either. We have here given but a tafte of our bard’s per- 
formance ; thofe who are pleafed with it may indulge themfelves 
to fatiety, in a publication, which he promifes fhortly, of feveral 
other modernized works of this kind. We fhall beg leave, in 
all friendfhip only, to offer this unconquered champion the fol- 
lowing motto to his future produétion. 


Kany us Dayns ems pilav ows ets xoepmroPognow. 


Art. 13. Califia ; or, the Injured Beauty, a poem, founded on fa. 
Written by aclergyman. 4to. Pr. is. Griffin. 


This poem, defcribing the lamentations of a young lady for 
the lofs of her honour, is very pious and very dull. It has 
nothing of that delicate foftnefs which characterifes the fex, or 
of that correétnefs, which fubje&ts, ¢ medio /umpta, as the poet 
exprefies it, require. Gloom is made to rhyme with moan, and caufe 
frequently with woes. That the poem is founded on fa&, we 
make no doubt, fince this a fa& which every day gives detefta- 
ble inftances of its frequency. 


Art. 14. The Dramatic Works of Mr. Philip Maffinger, compleat 
in four volumes. Revifed, correéted, and allthe various editions col- 
lated, by Mr. Coxeter, with notes critical and explanatory, by the 
editor, and various authors. 8vo0. Pr. tl. 4s. Dell. 

Maffinger was a dramatic poet, cotemporary with Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and about twenty years later than Shakefpear ; 
yet if we compare the ftile of each, the former will feem more 
antient, at leaft by a century. We are to regard the time in 
which this poet wrote, as a period when polite learning was 
little encouraged ; for {chool-philofophy, the foe of common 


fenfe, was ftill in fafhion, A few of the nobility who had tra- 
velled, 
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velled, and whofe tafte had been formed in Italy, then the cen 
ter of all politenefs, gave our Englifh writers; whom nevers 
thele{s they but flightly efteemed, fome fmall encouragement. 
Thefe patrons, however, were but a few, and the reit of! thé 
audience was compofed of perfons who came to a play with 
the fame tafte, and the fame expetations, that we fee the mob 
now repair to'a puppet-fhew. ‘Thofe who went by the name 
ef the learned, laymen as well as divines, were engaged in 
controverfial divinity, negleéted poetry as a trifling amufement, 
and regarded plays, unlefs they were wrote in Latin, with the 
utmoft contempt. What therefore could be expected: from per- 
formances calculated to amufe fuch an audience? Nothing 
lefs than a genius like Shakefpear’s could make plays wroté to 
the taite of thofe times, pleafing now; a man whofe béaufies 
feem rather the refult of chance than defign; who, whilé he 
laboured to fatisfy his audience with monfters and mumméry, 
feemed to throw in his inimitable beauties as trifles into’ the 
bargain. Maflinger, however, was not fuch a man; he fel- 
dom tifes to any pitch of fublimity, and yet it muft be owned 
is never fo incorrigibly abfurd, as we often find his predeceffor. 
His performances are all crowded with incident, but want cha- 
racter, the genuine mark of genius in a dramatic poét. In 
our days it is probable he might make a very judicious poets; 
he might preferve every unity, prepare his incidents, work up 
his plot, and give us a piece as cooly corre&t, or as unfeelingly 
boifterous, as the beft tragedy-maker of them all. What 
mighty reafon our editor had to difturb his repofe, we canrfot feé 
at prefent, efpecially as his beft plays have been already-publified 
in Dodfley’s colleftion. A poet, whofe works have been for- 
gotten fo foon after publication, when his language .was mo- 
dern, and his humour new, muft furely cut but an indifferent 
figure, brought. back to light again in an age whet his diction 
is become antiquated, and the tiigheft fallies of his humour 
forced, for want of models to compare them by. ‘There aré, 
however, a fet of readers, who being half critics, and half an- 
tiquarians, will be apt to regard what may be difpleafing to 
others, as beauties. Such will lay his antiquity againft hig 
faults, and pardon the one for fake of the other. With regard 
to the prefent edition, the text feéms folerably corre&, yet ftill 
admits of fome obvious emendations; and as for the editor’s 
Notes, itis not feverity to fay, that they wilkadnit-of feverak 
emendations alfo. 


u 
Art. 15. 4 Sketch of the Charaéter of ber Royal Highnefs the Princefs 
Royal of England, Princefs of Orange and of Naffau, Se. Se. 
4to. Price 6d. Coote. 
The above fketch, we are credibly informed, was written in 
French by a gentleman of known abilities, and privately put 
wnt@ 
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ifito a few hands at the Hague, where it met with univerfal aps 
_plaufe, not only on account of the great perfonage it celebrates; _ 
but alfo for its great iitpartiality and juftice, which are feldom - 
obferved in works of this nature. The tranflation is eafy; and 
the fpirit of the author is preferved throughout the whole piece. 


Art. 16. 4 Catalogue of the curious Collection of Piures of George 
Villiers, dude of Buckingham. In which is included the valua- 
ble collection of fir Peter PaulRubens. With the life of George 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham, the celebrated poet. Written by 
Brian. Fairfax, E/g; and never before publifoed. Alfo a catalogue 
of for Peter Lely’s capital colleétion of pi@ures, ftatues, bronzes, 
CSc. with the exa& mea/ures of the pitures in both colle&ions. A 
defcription of Eafton-Nefton, in Northamptonfhire, she feat of 
the right hon, the earl of Pomfret; with an account of the curious 
antique flatues, bujto’s, urns, Sc. A defcription of the Cartoons 
at Hampton-Court. 4 letter from Mr.1. Talman to Dr. Al- 
drich, dean of Chrift-Church, giving an account of a fine collec- 
tion of drawings of monfignor Marchetti,‘ bifbop of Arezzo; cols 
le&ted by the celebrated father Refta. 4to. Pr. 2s.6d. Bathoe. 


The firft of thefe is a collection which was very grand, cu- 
rious, and expenfive : it was made by the great duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom Felton affaflinated, and the difperfion of it is to be 
tanked among the many misfortunes which was entailed upon us 
by the commonwealth of England. The piétures were fold at 
Antwerp for the maintenance of the prodigal duke, his eftate 
being fequeftered. We have here alfo a good life of that duke, 
written by Bryan Fairfax, which agrees exactly with a curious 
letter in the poffeffion of David Mallett, Efq; written to Dr. 
Spratt, the bifhop of Rochefter, by that duke Hamilton who 
was killed by lord Mohun, and who was prefent at the duke’s 
death, which was in the midft of indigence, as defcribed by 
Pope. Here is alfo a catalogue of fir Peter Lely’s piétures and 
curiofities, and a defcription of the earl of Pomfret’s fine houfe 
of Eafton-Nefton in Northamptonfhire ; together with an ac- 
count of the pictures, marbles, and curious antiques that adorned 
it, and which were difperfed by fome family-difputes ; the pic- 
tures being fold by auétion, and the marbles given to the un# 
verfity of Oxford by the prefent countefS-dowager of Pomfret. 





ep We are obliged to poftpone many articles of the Monthly Catalogue, 


Sor want of room, 
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